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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It may be necessary to mention, that in ar-* 
ranging the Odes, the Translator has adopted the 
order of the Vatican MS. For those who wish 
to refer to the original, he has prefixed an Index, 
which marks the number of each Ode in Barnes 
and the other editions. 
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Eni pohiots TttTFtiat , 
Ttj'ios WdT* 6 fitXti-tjf 
'iXecpof yiA«y txttro, 
Mt6wt re x«i Xvpt^4»9* 
Afi^i ttVT6v 0*1. ^ tpa^Tis 

*0 iSeAiy ra rifs Kv^tjptjf 
E^itttf "^v^^tig otriff* 
O ^ XtUKtt %-op^vpoifft 
Kfivct ovv pc^tat ^-Xt^Hfy 
E^tMi frt^tff ytpifTX' 

ZOOIH sror' e| OXvft^H 
Eavp^r AftiKpfofTtc, 
EToptfou Titf tpaTHS^ 

Xo^ty ^' <vV AvttKptovrei 
T«w 0V^«rr«rdy etyFttfraify 

T/, ytpavy rtcv fitot fint 
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I. 



ANACREON. 



P^BEAE is very little known with certainty of the 
Sfe of AnacreoQ. Chameleon Heraeleotes, • who 
wrote u[K>n ilxe suhject, has bi;en lost in the 
general wreck of ancient hterature. The editors of 
the poet have collected tlie few trifling anecdotes, 
which are scattered through the extant authors of 
antiquity, and, supplying thed;;Gcicncyof materials 
f fictions of their own imagination, they have 
ranged, what they call, a hfc of Anacreoa. These 
Specious fabrications are iiilended to indulge that 
interest which we naturally feel in the biography 
of illustrious men ; but it is rather a dangerous 
b kind of illusion, as it confounds the huiits of 
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Am y' XTfvpiitms mi'fi, 
Oan' t/tut ffun ^^Wmi, 

'O ft TuIot^iAirijt 

ac Aupif ynf, i^«> iTif 
A'OTrii /utiHC ifuras- 

4iAi«r f«eAir« !r«>r*i, 



REMARKS 

ON 

ANACREON. 



There is very little known with certainty of the 
life of Anacreon. Ghamaeleon Heracleotes, * who 
wrote upon the subject, has been lost in the 
general wreck of ancient literature. The editors of 
the poet have collected the few trifling anecdotes, 
which are scattered through the extant authors of 
antiquity, and, supplying the deficiency of materials 
by fictions of their own imagination, they have 
arranged, what they call, a life of Anacreon. These 
specious fabrications are intended to indulge that 
interest which we naturaUy feel in the biography 
of illustrious men ; but it is rather a dangerous 
kind of illusion, as it confounds the Umits of 

* He is quoted by Athenxus if rm %tft ry Ay«xpcorr«$-. 



l4 RtMARKS ON ANACREON. 

history and romance,* and is too often supported 
by unfaithful citation, f 

Our poet was born in the city of T^os, in 
the delicious region of Ionia, where every thing 
respired voluptuousness. § The time of his birth 
appears to have been in the sixth century before 
Christ,** and he flourished at that remarkable 
period, when, under the polished tyrants Hippar- 

* The History of Anacreon, by Monsiear Gacon (le poete 
sansfard) is professedly a romance; nor does Madf^raoiselle 
Scuderi, from whom he borrowed the idea, pretend to liisto- 
rical veracity in her account of Anacreon and Sappho. These , 
then, are allowable. But how can Barnes be forgiven, who, 
with all the confidence of a biographer, traces every wander- 
ing of the poet, and settles him in his old age at a country 
villa near Tdos ? 

•f The learned Monsieur Bayle has detected some infideli- 
ties of quotation in Le Fevre. See Dictionnaire Historique, 
etc. Madame Dacier is not more accurate than her father : 
they have almost made Anacreon prime minister to the mo- 
narch of— Samos. 

§ The Asiatics were as remarkable for genius as for luxury. 
'' Ingenia Asiatica inclyta per gentes fec^re poetsp, Anacreon, 
inde Mimnermus et Antimachus,'^ etc. — Solinus. 

^* I have not attempted to define the particular Olympiad, 
but have adopted the idea of Bayle, who says, '* Je n'ai point 
marque' d*Olympiade; car ponr un homme qui a vc'cu 85 ans, 
il me semble que Ton ne doit point s^enfermcr dans dcs homes 
si ^troites." 



HEMARBLS ON ▲NAC&EOIT. ^ 1 5 

chus and Polycrates, Athens and Samos were the 
rival asylums of genius. The name of his father is 
doubtful, and therefore cannot be very interesting. 
His family was perhaps illustrious, but those who 
discover in Plato that he was a descendant of the 
monarch Godrus, exhibit, as usual, more zeal than 
accuracy. * 

The disposition and talents of Anacreon recom- 
mended him to the monarch of Samos, and he 
was formed to be the friend of such a prince tts 
Polycrates. Susceptible only to the pleasures, he 
felt not the corruptions of the court ; and while 
Pythagoras fled from the tyrant, Anacreon was 
celebrating his praises on the lyre. We are told 
too by Maximus Tyrius, that by the influence of 
his amatory songs he softened the mind of Poly- 
crates into a spirit of benevolence towards his 
subjects, f 

* This mistake is founded on a false interpretation of a 
rery obvious passage in Plato^s Dialogue on Temperance; it 
originated with Madame Dacier, and has been received im- 
plicitly by many. Gail, a late editor of Anacreon, seems to 
claim to himself the merit of detecting this error ; but Bayle 
had observed it before him. 

i* AfUKfitif 'StttfAt^is tlcXuKfmrtjt lifAipan* — Maxim. 
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The amours of the poet, and the rivalship of the 
tyrant,'* I shall pass OTer in silence; and there 
are few, I presume, who will regret the omission 
of most of those anecdotes, which the industry of 
some editors has not only promulged, but dis- 
cussed. Whatever is repugnant to modesty and 
virtue is considered in ethical science, by a sup- 
position very favourable to humanity, as impos- 
sible ; and this amiable persuasion should be much 
more strongly entertained where the transgrcs- 
sion wars with nature as well as virtue. But -why 

are we not allowed to indulge in the presumption? 
Why are we oficiously reminded that there have 
been such instances of depravity? 

Hipparchus, who now maintained at Athens the 
power which his father Pisistratus had usurped, 
was one of those elegant princes who have polished 

Tyr. § 31. Maximus Tyriiis mentions this among other in- 
stances of the influence of poetry. If Gail had read Maximas 
Tyrius, hovr could he ridicule this idea in Moutonnct, as tin- 
authenticated ? 

'*" In the romance of Clelia, the anecdote to which I allude 
is told of a young glil, -with whom Anacreon fell in Ioto 
-while she personated the god Apollo in a mask. Bat here 
Mademoiselle Scuderi consulted nature more than truth. 
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tbe fetters of their subjects. He wis the first, ac- 
cording to Plato, who edited the poems of Homer, 
and commanded them to be sung by the rhapso- 
dists at the celebration of the Panathenaea. As his 
court was the galaxy of genius, Anacreon should 
not be absent. Hipparchus sent a barge for him ; 
the poet embraced the invitation, and the muses 
and the loves were wafted with him to Athens. * 
The manner of Anacreon's death was singular. 
We are told that in the eighty-fifth year of his 
age he was choked by a grape-stone ; f and how- 
ever we may smile at their enthusiastic partiality, 
who pretend that it was a peculiar indulgence of 

* There is a very interesting French poem foanded upon 
this anecdote, imputed to Desyvetaux, and called " Anacreon 
Citoyen." 

•f Fabricins appears not to trust very implicitly in this 
story. *^ Uvae passx acino tandem sufibcatus, si credimus 
Suidae in otvtTroTijf ; alii enim hoc mortis genere perisse 
tradunt Sophoclem." Fabricii Bibliothec. Grace, lib. ii. 
cap. i5. It must be confessed that Lucian, who tells us that 
Sophocles -was choked by a grape- stone, in the very same 
treatise mentions the longevity of Anacreon, and yet is silent 
on the manner of his death. Could he have been ignorant of 
such a remarkable coincidence, or, knowing, could he have 
neglected to remark it? See Kegnier's Introduction to his 
Anacreon. 
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Heaven wIugIh alole him from the worid by this 
easy and characteristic death, we cannot help 
admiring Uiat his fate should be so emblematie of 
his disposition. Caelius Galcagninns alludes to this 
catastrophe in the following epitaph on our poet : 



♦ 



Then, hallowM sage, those lips which ponrM along 
The sweetest lapses of the cygnet*s song, 

A grape has closed for e^er ! 
Here let the ivy kiss the poet*s tomh, 
Here let the rose he loved with laurels bloom, 
In bands that ne*cr shall sever ! 

Bat far be thon, oh ! far, nnholy vine, 

By whom the favourite minstrel of the Nine 

Expired his rosy breath ; 
Thy God himself now blushes to confess, 
Unholy vine ! he feels he loves thee leu, 

Since poor Anacreon^s death ! 



* 



At te, sancte senex, acinus sub tartara misit ; 

Cygnese clausit ^i tibi vocis iter. . 
Vos, hedere, tumulnm, tumulum vos cingite lauri 

Hoc rosa perpetno vemet odora loco ; 
At vitis procul hinc, procul bine odiosa facessat. 

Quae causam dirae piotulit, uva, necis, 
Creditur ipse minus vitem jam Bacchus amare, 

In vatem tantum quae fuit ansa nefas. 

Caelius Galcagninns has translated or imitated the eprigruBs 
ttf rtjv Mvp«ry«f fiyf, which arc given under the name of 
Anacreon. 
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There can scarcely be imagined a mof^e delight-- 
ful theme for the warmest speculations of fancy 
to wanton upon, than the idea of an intercourse 
between Anacreon and Sappho. I could wish to 
believe that they were cotemporary : any thought 
of an interchange between hearts so congenial in 
warmth of passion and delicacy of genius, gires 
such play to the imagination, that the mind lores 
to indulge in it ; but the vision dissolves before 
historical truth ; and Ghamaeleon and Hermesia- 
uax, who are the source of the supposition, are 
considered as haying merely indulged in a poetical 
anachronism. * 

To infer the moral dispositions of a poet from 
the tone of sentiment which pervades his works, 
is sometimes a very fallacious analogy : but the 
soul of Anacreon speaks so unequivocally through 

**" Barnes is conyinced of the synchronism of Anacreon and 
Sappho j bnt very grataitonsly. In citing his authorities, it 
is strange that he neglected the line which Fulvius Ursinus 
has (pioted, as of Anacreon^ among the testimonies to Sappho : 

Etfit XctSmf iioufttf StOF^it wttfUff u^^mf^v, 

Fabricius thinks that they might have been cotemporary, but 
considers their amour as a tale of imagination. Vossias rejects 
the idea entirely : as also Olaus Borrichius, etc. etc. 
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his odes, that wt may consult them as the faithful 
mirrors of his heart. * We find him there the ele- 
gant voluptuary, diffusing the seductive charm of 
sentiment over passions and propensities at which 
rigid morality must frown. His heart, devoted 
to indolence, seems to think that there is wealth 
enough in happiness, but seldom happiness enough 
in wealth ; and the cheerfulness with which he 
brightens his old age is interesting and endearing : 



* An Italian poet, in ton&e yene» on Bellean*! CranfUtioa 
of Anacreon, pretends to imagine that our bard did not fed 

as he wrote. 

Lyaeum, Venerem, CupidinenKpi 
Senex lusit Anacreon poetai 
Sed quo tempore nee capacioiet 
Rogabat cyathos, nee inqoietit 
Urebatnr amoribns, sed iptii 
Tantum versibus et jocis amabat. 
Nullum prs se habitum gerens amantis. 

To Love and Bacchus, ever young, 

While sage Anacreon tonch'd the lyre, 
He neither felt the loves he sung, 

Nor fillM his bowl to Bacchus higher. 
Those Hoyvety days had faded long, 

When youth conld act the lover's part 5 
And passion trembled in his song, 

But never, never reached his heart, 
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like his own rose, he is fragrant even in decay. 
But the most peculiar feature of his mind is that 
love of simplicity, which he attributes to himself 
so very feelingly, and which breathes characteris- 
tically through all that he has sung. In truth, if 
we omit those vices in our estimate which ethnic 
religion not only connived at, but consecrated, 
we shall say that the disposition of our poet was 
amiable ; his morality was relaxed, but not aban- 
doned ; and virtue with her zone loosened, may 
be an emblem of the character of Anacreon. * 

Of hi^ person and physiognomy time has pre- 
served such uncertain memorials, that perhaps it 



* Anaereon^i character has been varioasly coloased. Barnes 
lingers on it with enthusiastic admiration, but he is always 
extravagant, if not sometimes even profane. Monsieur Baillet, 
who is in the opposite extreme, exa^erates too much the tes- 
timonies which he has consulted ; and we cannot surely agree 
with him when he cites such a compiler as Athenaeus, as *' nn 
des plus savans critiques de rantiquit^.**— Jugement des 
Savansi M.CV. 

Barnes could not bava read the passage to which he refers, 
when he accuses Le Fevre of having censured our poet's cha- 
racter in a note on Longinus ; the note in question is mani- 
fest irony, in allusion to some reprehension which Le Ferre 
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were better to leave the pencil to fancy ; and few 
can read the Odes of Anacreon without imagining 
the form of the animated old bard> crowned with 
roses, and singing to the lyre. ^ 

After the very enthusiastic eulogiums bestowed 
by the ancients and moderns upon the poems of 
Anacreon, t we need not be diffident in expressing. 



had ^uiTered for bis Anacreon ; and it is CTident that praise 
rather than censure is intimated. See Johamie^ Vulpius de 
Utilitate Poetices, who vindicates our poet's reputation. 

* Johannes Faher, in his description of the coin of Ursinus, 
mentions a head on a very beautiful conieliAB, whioh he sup- 
poses was -worn in a ring by some admirer of the poet. In the 
Iconographia of Canini there is a youthful head of Anacreon 
from a Grecian medal, with the letters T£I02 around it; 
on the reverse there is a Neptune, holding a spear in his tight 
hand, and a dolphin in the left, with the word TIANQN^ 
inscribed, '' volendoci denotare (says Canini) che quelle citta- 
dini la coniassero in honore del suo compatriota poeta.*' 
There is also among the coins of De Wilde, one which, 
though it bears no effigy, was probably struck to the memory 
of Anacreon. It has the word IVICN, encircled with aa 
ivy crown. *' At quidni respicit luee corona Anacreontem^ 
nobilem lyricum?** — De Wilde. 

"t* Besides those which are extant, he wrote hymns, elegies, 
epigrams, etc. Some of the epigrams still exist. Hora<:e al- 
ludes to a poem of his upon the rivalry of Circe and Penelope 
in the affections of Ulysses, lib. i. od. 17. The scholiast upoM 
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our raptures at their beauty, nor hesitate to pro- 
nounce them the most polished remains of anti- 
quity. * They are aU beauty, all enchantment, f 
He steak us so insensibly along with him, that 



Nkandcar cites a fragment from a poem upon sleep by Ana-> 
creon, and attributes to him likewise a medicinal treatise. 
Fnlgentius mentions a work of his upon the war between 
Jupiter and the Titans, and the origin of the consecration of 
the eagle. 

* See Horace, Maximus Tyrius, etc. " His style (says Sca- 
liger) is sweeter than the juice of the Indian reed.*' Poeiices, 
lib. i. cap. 44* — '* From the softness of his verses (says Olaus 
Borrichius) the ancients bestowed on him the epithets sweet, 
delicate, graceful, etc.'* Dissertationes Academicas, de Poetis, 
diss, a.— Scaliger again praises him in a pun ; speaking of the 
fitX4fy or ode, '' Anacreon autem non solum dedit haec fctXii 
sed etiam in ipsis meUa." — See the passage of Rapin, quoted 
by all the editors. I cannot omit citing the following very 
spirited apostrophe of the author of the Commentary prefixed 
to the Parma edition : '* vos sublimes animae, vos ApoUiilis 
alumni, qui post unum Alcmanem in tot& Hellade lyricam 
poesim exsusoitastis, coluistis, amplifioastis, quaeso vos an ullus 
unquam fuerit vates qui Teio captori v^l natuirap candoxe vel 
metri suavitate palmam praeripuerit." See likewise Yincenzo 
Graviol della Bag. Poetic, libro primo, p. 97.-<-Among the 
Ritratti d^l Cavalier Marino, there is one of Anacreon begin- 
ning Cingetemi la fronte, etc. etc. 

+ " We may perceive," says Vossius, " that the iteration 
of his words conduces very much to the sweetness of his 
style.^ Henry Stephen remarks th« same beauty in a note 
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we sympathize even in his excesses. In bis ama* 
tory odes there is a delicacy of compliment not 
to be found in *any. other ancient poet. Love at 
that period was rather an unrefined emotion ; and 
the intercourse of the sexes was animated more 
by passion than sentiment. They knew not those 
little tendernesses which form the spiritual part 
of affection ; their expression of feeling was 
therefore rude and unvaried, and the poetry of 
Love deprived of its most captivating graces. 
Anacreon, however, attained some ideas of this 
gallantry ; and the same delicacy of mind which 
led him to this refinement, prevented him from 
yielding to the freedom of language, which has 
sullied the pages of all the other poets. His de- 
scriptions are warm ; but the warmth is in the 
ideas, not the words. He is sportive without 
being wanton, and ardent without being licen- 
tious. His poetic invention is most brilliantly 
displayed in those allegorical fictions which so 

on the forty-fourth ode. This figure of iteration ii his most 
appropriate grace. The modem writers of Juvenilia and Bacia 
have adopted it to an excess which destroys the effect. 
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many have endeavoured to imitate, because all 
have confessed them to be inimitable. Simpli- 
city is the distinguishing feature of these odes, 
and they interest by their innocence, while they 
fascinate by their beauty ; they are, indeed, the 
infants of the Muses, and may' be said to lisp in 
numbers. 

I shall not be accused of enthusiastic partiality 
by those who have read and felt the original ; 
but to others I am conscious that this should not 
be the language of a translator, whose faint re- 
flection of these beauties can but little justify his 
admiration of them. 

In the age of Anacreon music and poetry were 
inseparable. These kindred talents were for a 
long time associated, and the poet always sung 
his own compositions to the lyre. It is probable 
that they were not set to any regular air, but 
rather a kind of musical recitation, which was 
varied according to the fancy and feelings of the 
moment.*^ The poems of Anacreon were sung 

* In the Paris edition there are four of the original odes set 
to music, by citizens Le Sueur, Gossec, Mehul, and Cheru- 
bim. **0n chante du Latin et de I'ltalien/' says Gail^ 

VOL. VII. ± 
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at banquets as late as the time oi Aulus Gellius, 
who telb us that he heard one of the odes per^ 
formed at a birth-day entertainment.*^ 

The singular beauty of our poet's style, and 
perhaps the careless facility with which he ap- 
pears to have trifled, have induced, as I re- 
marked, a number of imitations. Some have 
succeeded with wonderful felicity, as may be 
discerned in the few odes which are attri«* 
buted to writers of a later period. But none 
of his emulators have been so dangerous to his 
fame as those Greek ecclesiastics of the early 
ages, who, conscious of inferiority to their proto- 
types, determined on removing the possibility of 
comparison, and, under a semblance of moral 
zeal, destroyed the most exquisite treasures of 

(< <pielquefois m^e sans les entendre ; c[ui emp^che qne nons 
ne chantions des odes Greccpes ? *' The chromatic learning 
of these composers is rery unlike what we are told of the 
simple melody of the ancients \ and they have aU mistaken 
the accentuation of the words. 

* The Parma commentator is rather careless in referring to 
this passage of Aulus Gellius (lib. xix. cap. 9).— The ode was 
not snug by the rhetorician Jnlianus, as he says, but by ithe 
minstrels of both lexes, who were introduced at the ent«r- 
tainment. 
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antiquity.'^ Sappho and Alcaeus were among the 
victims of this violation ; and the sweetest flowers 
of Grecian literature fell beneath the rude hand of 
ecclesiastical presumption. It is true they pre- 
tended that this sacrifice of genius was canonized by 
the interests of religion ; but I have already assigned 
the most probable motive ;f and if Gregorius Na- 
2ian2enus had not written Anacreontics, we might 
now perhaps have the works of the Teian unmu- 
tilated, and be empowered to say exultingly with 
Horace, 

I9ec si quid olim lusit Anacreon 
Dcleyit xtas. 

The. zeal by which these bishops professed to be 
actuated gave birth more innocently, indeed, to 

* See what Colomesius, in his " Literary Treasures," has 
quoted from Alcjonius de Exilio ; it may be found in Baxter. 
Golomesius, after citing the passage, adds, ** Use auro contra 
cara non potni non apponere." 

•f We may perceive by the beginning of the first hymn of 
Bishop Synesius, that he made Anacreon and Sappho his mo- 
dels of composition. 

MtrttTnfttf Mthtfy 
Mfr« Ato^ttcf ri ftc?<^»f, 

Marganius and Damascenns were likewise authors of pious 
Anacreontics. 
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an absurd species of parody, as repugnant to piety 
as it is to taste, where the poet of voluptuousness 
was made a preacher of the gospel, and his muse, 
like the Venus in armour at Lacedaemon, was 
arrayed in all the severities of priestly instruction. 
Such was the '^ Anacreon Recantatus,'* by €aro- 
lus de Aquino, a Jesuit, published 1701, which 
consisted of a series of palinodes to the several songs 
of our poet. Such too was the Christian Anacreon 
of Patrignanus, another Jesuit,* who preposter- 
ously transferred to a most sacred subject all that 
Anacreon had sung to festivity. 

His metre has been very frequently adopted by 
the modem Latin poets. Scaliger, Taubmannus, 
Barthius,f and others, have evinced that it is by 
no means uncongenial with that language. § The 

* This, perhaps, is the *' Jesuita qnidam Graecnlus'' alluded 
to by Barnes, -who has himself composed an Afmitpwf Xfift~ 
ttfogy as absurd as the rest^ but somewhat more skilfully 
executed. 

f I have seen scAnewhere an account of the MSS. of Bar- 
thins, vnritten just after his death, which mentions many more 
Anacreontics of his than I believe have ever been published. 

S Thus too Albertus, a Danish poet : 

Fidii tui minister 
Gaudebo semper esse 
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Anacreontics of Scaliger, however, scarcely de- 
serve the name ; they are glittering with conceits, 
and, though often elegant, are always laboured. 
The beautiful fictions of Angerianus,* have pre- 
served more happily than any, the delicate turn 
of those allegorical fables, which, frequently pass- 
ing through the mediums of version and imita- 
tion, have generally lost their finest rays in the 
transmission. Many of the Italian poets have 
sported on the subjects, and in the manner of 
Anacreon. Bernardo Tasso first introduced the 
mietre which was afterwards polished and en- 
riched by Ghabriera and others. f If we may judge 
by the references of Degen, the German language 

Gaudebo semper illi 
Litare thure mulso; 
Gandebo semper ilium 
Laudare pumilillis 
AnacreoDticillis. 

See the Danish Poets collected by Rostgaard. 

These pretty littlenesses defy translation. There is a very 
beautiful Anacreontic by Hugo Grotius. See lib, i. Farra- 
ginis. 

* From Angerianus, Prior has taken his most elegant my- 
thological subjects. 

f See Cresimbeni, Historia della Volg. Poes. 
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abounds in Anacreontic imitations: and Hage- 
dom * is one among many who have assumed him 
as a model. La Farre, Gbaulieu, and the other 
light poets of France, have professed too to cul- 
tivate the muse of T^os ; but they have attained 
all her negligence with little of the grace that em- 
bellishes it. In the delicate bard of Schiras f we 
find the kindred spirit of Anacreon : some of his 
gazelles, or songs, possess all the character of our 
poet. 

We come now to a retrospect of the editions 
of Anacreon. Tp Henry Stephen we are indebted 
for having first recovered his remains from the 
obscurity in which they had reposed for so many 
ages. He found the seventh ode, as we are told, 
on the cover of an old book, and communicated 
it to Yictorius, who mentions the circumstance in 
his " Various Readings." Stephen was then very 
young ; and this discovery was considered by som« 

* L'aimable Hagedom vaat qaelquefois Anacreon. Dorat, 
Idee de la Poesie Allemande. 

f See Toderini on the learning of the Turks, as translated 
by De Coumard. Prince Cantemir has made the Russians 
acquainted with Anacreon. See his Life, prefixed to a trant- 
iation of his Satires, by the Abb^ de Guasco. 
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critics of that day as a literary imposition. * In 
i554, however, he gave Anacreon to the world, f 
accompanied with annotations and a Latin version 
of the greater part of the odes. The learned still 
kesitated to receive them as the relics of the Teian 
bard, and suspected them to be the fabrication of 
some monks of the sixteenth century. This was 
an idea from which the classic muse recoiled ; and 
the Vatican manuscript, consulted by Scaliger and 
Salmasius, confirmed the antiquity of most of the 
poems. A very inaccurate copy of this MS. was 
taken by Isaac Vossius, and this is the authority 
which Barnes has followed in his coUation ; ac*^ 
cordingly he misrepresents almost as often as he 
quotes ; and the subsequent editors, relying upon 

* Robertellns, in his work '' De Ratione corrigendi," pro- 
■ounces these verses to be the triflings of some insipid Grxcist. 

■f Ronsard commemorates this event : 

Je yay boire k Henri Etienne 

Qui des enfers nous a rendu , 

Dn vieil Anacreon perdu. 
La douce lyre Teienne. Ode xr. book S. 

I fill the bowl to Stephen's name. 
Who rescued from the gloom of night 

The Teian bard of festive fame, 
And brought his living lyre to light. 
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him, have spoken of the manuscript with not lefl» 
confidence than ignorance. The literary world 
has, at length, been gratified with this curious 
memorial of the poet, by the industry of the 
Abb^ Spaletti, who, in 1 781, published at Rome a 
fac-simile of the pagesr of the Vatican manuscript, 
which contained the odes of Anacrcon.*^ 

Monsieur Gail lias given a catalogue of all the 
editions and translations of Anacreon. I find their 
number to be much greater than I could possibly 
have had an opportunity of consulting. I shall 
therefore content myself with enumerating those 
editions only which I have been able to collect ; 
they are very few, but I believe they are the most 
important : — 

The edition by Henry Stephen, i554, at Paris— 
the Latin version is, by Colomesius, attributed to 
John Dorat. f 

* This manuscript, which Spaletti thinks as old as the 
tenlh century, was brought from the Palatine into the Vatican 
library ; it is a kind of anthology of Greek epigrams; and in 
the &j6ih page of it are found the ti^tOfiSm ovf&wgtmm 
of Anacreon. 

f " Le m^me (M. Vossius) m'a dit qu'il avail poss^d^ un 
Anacreon, oil Scaliger ayait marqu^ de sa main, cpi'Henri 
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The old French translations, by Ronsard and 
Belleaa — the former published in 1 555, the latter 
in 1 556. It appears that Henry Stephen commu^ 
nicated his manuscript of Anacreon to Ronsard 
before he published it, by a note of Muretus upon 
<Mie of the sonnets of that j>oet. * 

The edition by Le Fevre, 1660. 

The edition by Madame Dacier, 1681, with a 
prose transktion. f 

The edition by Longepierre, 1 6849 with a trans- 
lation in verse. 

The edition by Baxter; London, 1695. 

A French translation by La Fosse, 1704* 

** L'Histoire des Odes d'Anacr&n," by Mon- 
sieur Gacon ; Rotterdam, 1 7 1 2 . 

Etienne n^etait pas Panteur de la version Latine des odes de 
ce po€te, mais Jean Dorat.*' Paolus Colomesius, Partica- 
larite's. 

Colomesins, however, seems to have relied too implicitly 
on Vossius : almost all these Particularit^s begin with " M. 
Vossius m'a dit." 

* '' La fiction de ce sonnet, commc Pauteur mdme m^a dit, 
est prise d'une ode d' Anacreon, encore non imprimc^e, c[uMl a 
depuis traduite, w fcu ^<A9 ;^eAi/Wy." 

f The author of Nouvelles de la Repub. des Lett, praises 
this translation very liberally. I have always thouglit it vague 
and spiritless. 

a. 
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A translation in English verse, by several hands, 
i^i3, in -which the odes by Cowley are inserted* 

The edition by Barnes; London, 1721. 

The edition by Dr. Trapp, I733» with a Latia 
version in elegiac metre. 

A translation in English verse, by John Addison, 
1735. 

A collection of Italian translations of Anacieon, 
published at Venice, 1 736, consistii^ of those by 
Gorsini, Regnier, * Salvini, Marchetti, and one by 
several anonymous authors, f 

A translation in English verse, by Fawkes and 
Doctor Broome, 1 760. § 

Another, anonymous, 1768. 

The edition by Spaletti, at Rome, 1781 ; with 
the fac-simile of the Vatican MS. 



* The notes of Regnier are not inserted in this edition : 
they must he interesting, as they were for the most part com- 
municated by the ingenious Menage, who, we may perceive, 
bestowed some research on the subject, by a passage in the 
Menagiana — ** CVst aussi lui (M. Bigot) qui s*est donn^ la 
peine de confdrer des manuscrits en Italic dans le temps que je 
travaillais sur Anacreon.'^ — Menagiana, seconde partie. 

-j- 1 find in Haym's Notizia de' Libri rari, an Italian trans- 
lation mentioned^ by Cappone in Venice, 1670. 

S This is the most complete of the English translations. 
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The edition by Degen, 1786, who published 
also a Grerman translation of Anacreon, esteemed 
the best. 

A translation in English verse, by Urquhart, 

1787. 

The edition by Gitoyen Gail, at Paris, seventh 
year, 1799, with a prose translation. 
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ODE I.* 

I SAW the smiling bard of pleasure, 
The minstrel of the Teian measure ; 
'Twas in a vision of the night, 
He beamed upon my wondering sight ; 
I heard his voice, and warmly press'd 
The dear enthusiast to my breast. 
His tresses wore a silvery die, 
But beauty sparkled in his eye ; 
Sparkled in his eyes of fire. 
Through the mist of soft desire. 

'^This ode is the first of the scries in the Vatican mannscriptj 
which attribates it to no other poet than Anacreon. They 
who assert that the manuscript imputes it to fiasilins, have 
been misled by the words Tir atvTH ^uvtXixmt in the margin, 
which are merely intended as a tith to the following ode. 
Whether it he the production of Anacreon or not, it has all 
the features of ancient simplicity, and is a beautiful imitation 
of the poet^s happiest manner. 

Sparkled in liis eyes offire. 

Through the mist ofsojfi desire."] " How could he know 
M the first look (says Bax.ter) that the poel was f lAfyyof ?" 
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His lip exhaled, whene'er he sigh'd, 

The fragrance of the racy tide ; 

And, as with weak and reeling feet, 

He came my cordial kiss to meet, 

An infant of the Cyprian band 

Guided him on with tender hand. 

Quick from his glowing brows he drew 

His braid, of many a wanton hue ; 

I took the braid of wanton twine, 

It breathed of him and blush'd with wine I 

There are surely many tell-tales of this propensity ; and the 
following are the indices, which the physiognomist gives, de- 
scrihing a disposition perhaps not unlike that of Anacreon : 
0^6etXftot KXu^oficifoif Ko/umfOfTtf tf dvrotfj ut M^^^i^na 

(purtMS ^ttvXtjff i/Ti tt/uiim. — Adamantius. *' The eyes that 
are Jmmid and fluctuating show a propensity to pleasure and 
love; they bespeak too a mind of integrity and beneficence, 
a generosity of disposition, and a genius for poetry .'^ 

Baptista Porta tells us some strange opinions of the ancient 
physiognomists on this subject, their reasons for which were 
curious, and perhaps not altogether fanciful. Vide Pbysiog- 
nom. Johan. Baptist. Portae. 

/ took the braid of wanton twine. 

It breathed of him, etc.] Philostratns has the same thoaghi 
in one of his Efttrtjcttt where he speaks of tSe gariand which 
he had sent to his mistiess. Et ^t fivXtt rt (pt}nf X^P'" 

fC09Of ttXXtt Kttt nt, '* If thou art inclined to gratify thy 
lover, Si'ud him back the remains of the gailand, no longer 
breathing of roses only, but of thee ! ^ Which pretty con-> 
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I hung it o*er my thoughtless brow, 
And ah ! I feel its magic now I 
I feel that even his garland's touch 
Can make the bosom love too much ! 

ceit is borrowed (as the author of the Obserrer remarks) ik 
a well-known little song of Ben Jonson's :— 

** But thou thereon didst only breathe, 
And sent it back to me ; 
Since when, it looks and smells, I swear, 
ITot of itself, but thee ! ^* 

And ah ! I feel its magic now/] This idea, as Longe^ 
pierre remarks, is in an epigram of the seventh book of the 
Anthologia. 

£{sre ficoi 9r<y«rri ovftfttitm X«^f«A« 

Atliftl THt thus UfH^l^nXl fl^ttfUSf 
Tlv^ «A««y ittTTTtl (4.1. 

While I unconscious qnafiPd my wine, 

'Twas then thy fingers sljlj stole 
Upon my brow that wreath of thine, 

Which since has maddenM all my soul ! 
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ODE II. 

Give me the harp of epic song, 

Which Homer's finger tbrill'd along ; 

But tear away the sanguine string, • 

For war is not the theme I sing. 

Proclaim the laws of festal rite, 

Vm monarch of the board to-night ; 

And all around shall brim as high, 

And quaff the tide as deep as 1 1 

And when the cluster's mellowing dews 

Their warm, enchanting balm infuse. 

Our feet shall catch the elastic bound. 

And reel us through the dance's round. 

Oh Bacchus ! we shall sing to thee, 

In wild but sweet ebriety ! 

And flash around such sparks of thought, 

As Bacchus could alone have taught ! 

Proclaim the laws of festal rite.l The ancients pre- 
scribed certain laws of drinking at their festivals, for an 
account of whicli see the commentators. Anacreon here 
acts the symposiarch, or master of the festival. I have trans- 
lated according to those who consider »c;?r«AA<s 0t0jM«y as 
«n iayersioa of 6t9fcits KVTcAAtfy. 
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Then give the harp of epic song, 
Which Homer's finger thrill'd along ; 
But tear away the sanguine string. 
For war is not the theme I sing ! 



ODE III * 

Listen to the Muse's lyre, 
Master of the pencil's fire I 
Sketch'd in painting's bold display , 
Many a city first pourtray ; 
Many a city, revelling free, 
Warm with loose festivity. 
Picture then a rosy train, 
Bacchants straying o'er the plain ; 
Piping as they roam along, 
Roundelay or shepherd-song. 

* Monsieur La Fosse has thought proper to lengthen this 
poem by considerable interpolations of his own, which he 
thinks are indispensably necessary to the completion of the 
description* 
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Paint me next, if painting may 
Such a theme as this pourtray. 
All the happy heaven of love^ 
These elect of Cupid prove. 



ODE IV.* 

Vulcan ! hear your glorious task ; 
I do not from your labours ask 
In gorgeous panoply to shine, 
For war was ne'er a sport of mine* 
No— >let me have a silver bowl, 
Where I may cradle all my soul ^ 
But let not o'er its simple frame 
Your mimic constellations flame ; 
Nor grave upon the swelling side 
Orion, scowling o*er the tide. 
I care not for the glittering wane. 
Nor yet the weeping sister traiu. 

* This is the ode which Aulus Gellius tells ns was per- 
formed by minstrels at an entertaimnenl where he was 
present. 
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But oh ! let vines luxuriant roll 
Their blushing tendrils round the bowl. 
While many a rose-lipp'd bacchant maid 
Is culling clusters in their shade. 
Let sylvan gods, in antic shapes, 
Wildly press the gushing grapes ; 
And flights of loves, in wanton ringlets, 
Flit around on golden winglets ; 
While Venus, to her mystic bower. 
Beckons the rosy vintage-Power. 

Wliile many a rose-lipped bacchant maid, etc.Ji I have 
given this according to the Vatican manuscript^ in which the 
ode concludes with the following lines, not inserted accurately 
in any of the editions : 

Kmi fioTfvttf xar dvn/f 
Kmi fMtfU^t Tfvymntfy 
Iloffi ^ A9f«y oifHy 
Atitc^artif wmrHfTttSy 
Tut 9urvfUf yiXm^raty 
Kmt ;^fVTUf rvr tfttrttfy 
KMt KvStftjf ytXtiaufy 
'OfcH KttXm Auttitfy 
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ODE v.* 

Grate me a cup with brilliant grace^ 
Deep as the rich and holy vase, 
Wiiich on the shrine of Spring reposes. 
When shepherds hail tliat hour of roses. 
Grave it witli themes of chaste design, 
Form'd for a heavenly bowl like mine. 
Display not there the barbarous rites, 
In which religious zeal delights ; 
Nor any tale of tragic fate, 
Which history trembles to relate ! 
No— cull thy faacies from above, 
Themes of heaven and themes of love. 
Let Bacchus, Jove's ambrosial boy. 
Distil the grape in drops of joy. 
And while he smiles at every tear. 
Let warm-eyed Venus, dancing near, 

* Degen thinks that this ode is a more modem imitation of 
the preceding. There is a poem by Caelius Calcagninns, in 
the manner of both, i/vhere he gives instructions about the 
making of a ring. 

Tomabis annnlum mi hi 

£t fabre, et apte, et commode, etc. etc* 
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With spirits of the genial bed, 
The dewy herbage deftly tread. 
Let Love be there, without his arms. 
In timid nakedness of charms ; 
And all the Graces link'd with Love, 
Blushing through the shadowy grove ; 
While rosy boys disporting round, 
In circlets trip the velvet ground ; 
But ah ! if there Apollo toys, 
I tremble for my rosy boys ! 

Let Love be there, without his arms, efc] Thaft Sanna- 
zaio in the eclogue of Gallicio nell' Arcadia : 

Vegoan li vaghi Amori 
Senza fiammelle, 6 strali, 
Scherzando insieme pargoletti e nudi. 

Fluttering on the busy wing, 

A train of naked Cupids came, 
Sporting round in harmless ring, 

Without a dart, without a flame. 

And thus in the ?erYigilium Veneris : 

Ite nymphs, posnit arma, feriatus est amor. 

Love is disarm^— je nymphs, in safety stray. 
Tour bosoms now may boast a holiday ! 

But ah ! if there Apollo toys, 

I tremble for my rosy boys ! 3 An allusion to the fable, 
that Apollo bad killed his beloved boy Hyacinth, while play- 
ing with him at quoits. " This (says M. La Fosse) is as- 
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ODE VL* 

As late I sought the spangled bowers, 
To cull a wreath of matin flowers, 
Where many an early rose was weeping, 

I found the urchin Cupid sleeping. 

saredly the sense of the text, and it cannot admit of any 
other." 

The Italian translators, to save themselves the tronbie of a 
note, have taken the liberty of making Anacreon explain this 
fable. Thus Salvini, the most literal of any of them : 

Ma con lor pon giuochi Apollo ; 

Che in fiero risco 

Col duro disco 

A Giacinto £lacc6 il coUo. 

* The Vatican MS. pronounces this beautiful fiction to be 
the genuine offspring of Anacreon. It has all the features of 
the parent : 

et facile insciis 
Noscitetur ab omnibus. 

The conunentators, however, have attributed it to Julian, 
a royal poet. 

Where many an early rose was weepings 
I found the urchin Cupid sleeping.^ This idea is prettily 
imitated in the following epigram by Andreas Naugerius : 

Florentes dum forte vagans mea Hyella per hortos 

Texit odoratis lilia cana rosis, 
Ecce rosas inter latitantem invenit amorem 

Et simul annexis floribus implicuit. 
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I caught the boy, a goblet's tide 
Was richly mantling by my side, 
I caught him by his downy wing, 
And whelm'd him in the racy spring. 

Lactatur primo, et contra nitentibus alis 

Indomitns tentat solyere yincta puer, 
Mox ubi lacteolas et dignas matre papillas 

Vidit et ora ipsos nata morere Deos. 
Impositosque corns ambrosios nt sentit odores 

Quosque legit dili messe bcatus Arabs ; 
*' I (dixit) mea, quaere novam tibi mater amorem, 

" Imperio sedes haec erit apta meo." 

As fair Hyella, through the bloomy grove, 
A wreath of many mingled flow'rets wove, 
Within a rose a sleeping love she found, 
And in the twisted wreaths the baby bound. 
Awhile he struggled, and impatient tried 
To break the rosy bonds the virgin tied; 
But when he saw her bosom's milky swell, 
Her features, where the eye of Jove might dwell i 
And caught the ambrosial odours of her hair. 
Rich as the breathings of Arabian air ; 
*'' Oh ! mother Venus'' (said the raptured child 
By charms, of more than mortal bloom, beguiled), 
'' Go, seek another boy, tbou'st lost thine own, 
** Uyella's bosom shall be Cupid's throne ! " 

This epigram of Naugerius is imitated by Lodovico Dolce, 
in a poem beginning 

Mentre raccoglie hor nno, hor altro fiore 
Vicina a nn rio di chiare et lucid' onde, 
Lidia, etc. etc. 
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Oh ! then I drank the poison'd bowl. 
And Love now nestles in my soul! 
Yes, yes, my soul is Cupid's nest, 
I feel him fluttering in my breast. 



ODE VII.* 

The women tell me every day 

That all my bloom has past away. 

" Behold," the pretty wantons cry, 

** Behold this mirror with a sigh ; 

" The locks upon thy brow are few, 

" And, like the rest, they're withering too ! '* 

Whether decline has thinn'd my hair, 

Vm. sure I neither know nor care ; 

* Albert! has inutated this ode, in a poem beginning 

Nisa mi dice e Clori 
Tirsi, tu se' pnr yeglio. 

Wliether decline has thinn'd my hair, 

rm sure I neither know nor care, ] Henry Stephen very 
jnstly remarks the elegant negligence of expression in the 
original here : 

Eyet J^ rttg K6fMts fi%f 
EtT U9tvy ur a^nXidV 
0»K 6i^a, 
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But this I know, and this I feel, 
As onward to the tomb I steal, 
That still as death approaches nearer, 
The joys of life are sweeter, ^C^i'^i' $ 

« 

And had I but an hour to live, 
That little hour to bliss Td give ! 

And Longepierre has adduced from Catullus, what he thinks 
a similar instance of this simplicity of' manner : 

Ipse quis sit, utrum sit, an non sit, id c[iioque hesclt. 

Longepierre was a good critic, but perhaps the line which 
he has selected is a specimen of a carelessness not very ele- 
gant j at the same time I confess, that none of the Latin 
poets have ever appeared to mc so capable of imitating the 
graces of Anacreon as Catullus, if he had not allowed a de- 
praved imagination to hurry him so often into vulgar licen- 
tiousness. 

lliat still as death approaches nearer. 
The joys of life are sweeter, dearer ; ] Pontanns has a 
very delicate thought upon the subject of old age : 

Quid rides, Matrona ? senem quid temnis amantem ? 
Quisquis amat null4 est conditione senex. 

Why do you scorn my want of youth, 
And with a smile my brow behold? 

Lady, dear! believe this truth, 
That he who loves cannot be old^ 
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ODE VIII.* 

I CARE not for the idle state 
Of Persia's king, the rich, the great ! 
I envy not the monarch's throne, 
Nor wish the treasured gold my qwn. 
But oh ! be mine the rosy braid, 
The fervour of my brows to shade ; 
Be mine the odours, richly sighing, 
Amidst iny hoary tresses flyin|r. 

* *' The German poei Lessing has imitated this ode. Vol. i. 
p. 34."— Degcn. Gail de Editionibus. 

Baxter conjectures that this was written upon the occasion 
of our poet's returning the money to Policrates, according to 
the anecdote in Stobeens. 

/ care not for the idle siaie. 

Of Persia's hing, etc."] " There is a fragment of Archi- 
locus in Plutarch, ' De tranquillitate animi,' which tnir poet 
has very closely imitated here : it begins, 

Ov fioi r« Foyftf rv voXu^^pvott ^f Aci.'*<»BAaNEs. 

In one of the monkish imitators of Anacxeon we find the 
same thought. 

Ti nt BtXttf ytft96ms 
0f Af/f FvyiAi, ra mmi tu $ 

Be mine the odours^ richly sighing, 

Amidst my hoaiy tresses flying. "} In the original, fivpdtn 
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To-day I'll liaste to quai^my wine, 
As if to-morrow ae'er should shine ; 
But if to-morrow comes, why then — 
rU haste to quaff my wine again. 
And thus while all our days Hre bright. 
Nor time has dimm'd their bloomy light, 
Let us the festal hours beguile 
With mantling cu|i^ %x^ cordial smile ; 

jMir«C^f;^f/y u^'tfvtfv* On account of this idea of perfuming 
the beard, Cornelius de P^uw ptoiKiUjices the whole ode to 
be the spurious production of some lascivious monk, who was 
nursing his beard with unguents. But he should have known 
that this was an ancient eAAtem custom, which, if we may 
believe Savary, still exists : '^Vous voyez, Monsieur (says this 
traveller), que Tusage antique de se parftimer \k t(§te et la 
barbe, * cdlebre' par le propb^tf Koi, SiibfiUte «ucore da nos 
jours." — Lettre la. Savary likewise cites this very ode of 
Anacreon. Angerianus has not thought the idea inconsistent; 
he has introduced it in the following lines : 

Haec mihi cura, rosis et cingcre tempora myrto, 

Et curas multo delapidare mero. 
Haec mihi cura, comas et barbam tingere succo 

Assyrio et dulces coutinuare jocoa. 

This be my care, to twine the rosy wreath, 
And drench my sorrows in the ample bowl j- 

To let my beard th' Assyrian unguent breathe, 
And give a loose to levity of soul I 

* " Sicut unguentum in capite quod descendit in barbam 
Aaron,— Psaume i3J." 
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And shed from every bowl of wine 

The richest drop on Bacchus' shrine I 

For death may come with brow unpleasant. 

May come when least we wish him present. 

And beckon to the sable shore, 

And grimly bid us — drink no more ! 



ODE IX * 

I PRAT thee, by the gods above, 
Give me the mighty bowl I love, 
And let me sing, in wild delight, 
'' I will — I will be mad to-night! 



f» 



* The poet here is in a frenzy of enjoyment, and it is, in- 
deed, *' amabilis insania.*' 

Furor di poesia, 
Di lascivia, e di Tino, 
Triplicato furore, 
Bacco, Apollo, et Amore. 

Ritratti del Cayalier Marino. 

This is, as Scaliger expresses it, 

— ^Insanire dulce 
Et sapidum furere furorem. 
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Alcmaeon once, as legends tell, 
Was frenzied by the fiends of hell ; 
Orestes too, with naked tread, 
Frantic paced the mountain head ; 
And why ?*— a murder'd mother's shade 
Before their conscious fancy play'd, 
But 1 can ne'er a murderer be, 
The grape alone shall bleed by me ; 
Yet can 1 rave, in wild delight, 
" I will— I will be mad to-night." 
The son of Joye, in days of yore. 
Imbrued his hands in youthful gore, 
And brandish'd, with a maniac joy, 
The quiver of the expiring boy : 
And Ajax with tremendous shield. 
Infuriate scour'd the guiltless field. 
But I, whose hands no quiver hold, 
No weapon but this flask of gold, 
The trophy of whose frantic hours 
Is but a scatter'd wreath of flowers ; 
Yet, yet can sing with wild delight, 
*' I will— I will be mad to-night ! " 
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ODE X* 

Tell me how to punish thee, 
For the mischief done to me ? 
Silly swallow ! prating thing. 
Shall I clip that wheeling wing? 
Or, as Tereus did of old 
(So the fabled tale is told), 

* This ode is addressed to a swallow. I find from Degen 
and from GaiPs index, that the German poet Weisse has 
imitated it, Scherz. Lieder. lih. ii. carm. 5; thatHamler also 
has imitated it, Lyr. Bhimenlese, lib. it. p. 335 j and some 
others. — See Gail de Editionibus. 

We are referred by Degen to that stupid book, the Epistles 
of Alciphron, tenth epistle, third book ; where lophon com- 
plains to Eraston of being wakened, by the crowing of a 
cock, from his vision of riches. 

Silljr swallow f prsUng thinly eta'] The loquacity of 
the swallow was proverbialized^ thus IVicostratus : 

El T6 OV99^«ig MMt W«AA« MMl ru^iHf AilAf 11 

Hv Tit ^pofttf irufittoiii^tfy at ^tXt9<ttH 
EXiytfT «ey tj/ttrnt ompp^trtpui «r«A9. 

If in prating from morning till ni|^, 

A sign of our wisdom there be. 
The swallows are ^iser by right, 

For they prattle much faster than we. 

Or, as Tereus did of old, etcJ] Modern poetry has con- 
firmed the name of Philomel upon the nightingale^ but many 
very respectable ancients assigned this metamorphose to Pr<^ne, 
and made Philomel the swallow, as Anacreon does here. 
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Shall I tear that tongue away, 
Tongue that utter'd such a lay ? 
How unthinking hast thou been ! 
Long before the dawn was seen. 
When I slumber'd in a dream, 
(Loye was the delicious theme ! ) 
Just when I was nearly blest, 
Ah I thy matin broke my rest I 
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ODE XL* 

'^ Tell me, gentle youth, I pray thee, 
What in purcliase shall I pay thee 
For this little waxen toy, 
Image of the Paphian boy?" 
Thus I said the other day. 
To a youth who pass'd my way : 
** Sir,** (he answered, and the while 
Answered all in Dork style,) 

* It is difficult to preserve widi any grace tiie narrative sim- 
plicity of this ode, and the humour of the turn with which 
it concludes. I feel that the translation must appear very 
vapid, if not ludicrous, to an English reader. 
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" Take it, for a trifle take it ; 

Think not yet that I could make it ; 

Pray, believe it was not I ; 

No — it cost me many a sigh, 

And I can no longer keep 

Little gods, who murder sleep ! " 

*' Here, then, here," I said with joy, 

*' Here is silver for the boy z 

He shall be, my bosom guest, 

Idol of my pious breast ! " 

Little Love ! thou now art mine. 

Warm me with that torch of thine ; 

Make me feel as I have felt^ 

Or thy waxen frame shall melt. 

I must burn in warm desire, 

Or thou, my boy, in yonder fire I 

And / can no longer keep 

Little gods, who murder sleep / ] I have not literally ren- 
dered the epithet wttfTtpiKTU ; if it has any meaning here, 
it is one, perhaps, hettcr omitted. 

/ must bum in warm desire. 

Or thou, mjr hoy, in yonder fire! ] Monsieur Longepierrc 
conjectures from this, that, whatever Anacreon mi^t say, i ' 
sometimes felt the inconveniences of old age, and here solicits 
from the power of Love a warmth which he could no longer 
expect from Nature. 
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ODE XII. 

They tell how Atys, wild with love, 
Roams the mouat and haunted grove ; 
Gybele's name he howls around. 
The gloomy blast returns the sound ! 
Oft too by Claros' hallow'd spring, 
The votaries of the laurell'd king 
Qua£F the inspiring, magic stream, 
And rave in wild prophetic dream. 

They tell how ^tySy wUd with Inve, 

Roams th^ mount and haunted grnue. ] There are many 
contradictory stories of the loves of Cybele and Atys. It is 
certain that he was mutilated, hut whether by his own fury, 
or her jealousy, is a point which authors are not agreed 
upon. 

Cybele* s name he howls around j etc."^ I have adopted 
the accentuation which Elias Andreas gives to Cybele : 

In montibns CybMcn 
Magno sonans boatu. 

Oft too by Clams' hallowed spring, etcJ] This fountain 
was in a grove, consecrated to Apollo, and situated between 
Colophon and Lebedos, in Ionia. The god had an oracle 
there. Scaliger has thus alluded to it in his Anacreontica : 

Scmel ut concitus oestro, 
Vcluti qui Clarias a(|uas, 
Ebibere loipiaces, 
Quo plus canunc, plura volunt. 

• ■ ■ 3. 
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But frenzied dreams are not for me, 

Great Bacchus is my deity ! 

Full of mirth, and full of him, 

While waves of perfume round me swim ; 

Wliile flayour'd bowk are fall supplied, 

And you sit blushing by my side, 

I will be mad and raving too-— 

Mad, my girl I with love for you ! 



ODE XIIL 

m 

1 WILL j I will ; the conflict's past, 
And ni consent to love at last. 
Cupid has long with smiling art, 
Invited me to yield my heart ^ 
And I have thought t-hat peace of mind 
Should not be for a smile resigned ;. 
And I've repell'd the tender lure, 
And hoped my heart should sleep secure. 

WTiile waues of perfume, etcJ] Spaletti lias mistaken the 
import oi Ktf%9^%is^ as applied to the poet's mistress : '* Meft 
fatigatus amic&.'' He interprets it, in a sense which musi 
want either delicacy or gallantry. 
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But, slighted in his boasted charms, 
The angry infant flew to arms ; 
He slung his quiver's golden frame, 
He to6k his bow, his shafts of flame. 
And proudly summoned me to yield. 
Or meet him on the martial field. 
And what did I unthinking do ? 
I took to arms, undaunted too ;«— 

And -what did I unthinking do ? 

I took to arms, undaunted too. ] Longepierre has quoted 
an epigram from the Aathologia, in which the poet assumes 
Reason as the armour against Love. 

Bmt^of ixii '>'' /c«f vpof ^' iya> i*ufHf€m i 

With Reason I corcr my breast as a shield, 
And fearlessly OMet litde Love in the field; 
Thus fighting his godship, PU B«'er b« dismayM ; 
But if Bacchus sboald ever admnce to his aid, 
Alas ! then, unable to combat the two, 
Unfortunate warrior ! what should I do ? 

This idea of the irresistibility of Cupid and Bacchus united, 
is delicately expressed in an Italian poem, which is so very 
Anacreontic that I may be pardoned for introducing it. In- 
deed, it is an imitation of our poet^s sixth ode. 

Lavossi Amore in quel vicino fivme 
Ove giuro (Pastor) che bevend ?io 
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Assumed the corselet, shield, and spear, 
And, like Pelides, smiled at fear. 
Then (hear it, all you Powers above ! ) 
I fought with Love! I fought with Love ! 
And now his arrows all were shed — 
And I had just in terrors fled — 
When, heaving an indignant sigh. 
To see me thus unwounded fly, 

Bcvci le fiamme, anzi V istesso Dio, 
C^ hor con 1^ humide piume 
Lascivclto mi scherza al cor intomo. 
Ma che sarei s' io lo bevessi un giomo 
Bacco, nel tuo liquore? 
Sarci, piu che non sono ebro d'Amore. 

The uFcbin of the bow and quiver 
Was bathing in a neighbouring river, 
Where, as I drank on ycster-eve 
(Shepherd-youth ! the tale believe), 
'Twas not a cooling, crystal draught, 
'Twas liquid flame I madly quaffed ; 
For Love was in the rippling tide, 
I felt him to my bosom glide. 
And now the wily, wanton minion 
Plays o'er my heart with restless pinion. 
This was a day of fatal star. 
But were it no^more fatal far. 
If, Bacchus, in thy cup of lire, 
J found this fluttering, young desire ? 
Then, then indeed my soul should prove, 
Much more than ever, drunk with love I 
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And, haying now no other dart, 
He glanced himself into my heart ! 
My heart — alas the luckless day ! 
Received the God, and died away. 
Farewell, farewell, my faithless shield ! 
Thy lord at length was forced to yield. 
Vain, vain, is every outward care, 
My foe's within, and triumphs there. 



6i 



ODE XIV.* 

Count me, on the summer trees, 
Every leaf that courts the breeze ; 

And, having now no other dart. 

He glanced himself into my heart!"} Dryden has paro- 
died this thought in the following extravagant lines : 

I'm all o'er Love j 

Nay, I am Love^ Love shot, and shot so fast, 
He shot himself into my breast at last. 

* The poet, in this catalogue of his mistresses, means nothing 
more than, by a lively hyperbole, to tell us that his heart, 
unfettered by any one object, was warm with devotion to- 
wards the sex in general. Cowley is indebted to this ode for 
the hint of his ballad, called ''The Chronicle j" and the 
learned Monsieur Menage has imitated it in a Greek Ana- 
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Count me, on the foamy deep, 
Every wave that sinks to sleep ; 

creontic, which has so much ease and spirit, that the reader 
may not be displeased at seeing it here : 

El VVKTOf Ufpa VUfTiCy 

*AX0S rt KftftMrm^tiy 
Avvtiy Bt0fy uft6fctny 
Km Tits tfAUt tpmrtts 
Aitvti Biatv tepi6fAUt. 
K«^«y, yuPMtcay XnpMty 
XfAlKptIfy Micriiry Mtytffify 
AtuKiiv rt xat MfA«<y«f, 
OftiM^ty KmrmiMSy 
Njy^vi'JWc rt wtt9us 
*0 0VS- (ptX9f (f>i?iiig%, 
n«yr«y K9f$s f/ttf iriv* 
Aonyy ff«r Efttrttfy 
Atrjr6i9tt9 A(f>f«^rtify 
Xpvoiit, KuXtiVy yXuKttttfy 

EfttOfltOfy V0$tlfn'fy 

Ati ft^ytfy (piXtftmi 

Tell the foliage of the woods, 
Tell the billows of the floods, 
Namber midnigbt^s starry store, 
And the sands that crowd the shore ^ 
Then, my fiion, thoa mayst coant 
Of my loves the vast amoant ! 
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Then, when yon hare UttilBbei^d these 
Billowy tides and leafy trees, 

IVe been loving, all my days. 
Many nymphs, in many ways. 
Virgin, widow, maid, and wife— 
I've been doting all my life. 
Naiads, Nereids, nymphs of foiratains. 
Goddesses of groves and mountains. 
Fair and sable, great and small. 
Yes- I swear I've loved them all ! 
Every passion soon was over, 
I was bat the moment's lover ; 
Oh ! Fm such a roving elf, 
That the Queen of Love herself. 
Though she practised all her wiles. 
Rosy blushes, golden smiles. 
All her beauty^s proud endeavour 
Could not chain my heart for ever ! 

Count me, 'on the summer trees, 

Euery leaf^ ete^ This figure is called, by the rhetoricians, 
sic\tf«tr99^ and is very frequently made use of in poetry. 
The amatory writers have exhausted a world of imagery by 
it, to express the infinity of kisses, which^ they require from 
the lips of their mistresses : in this Catullus led the way. 

— Qnam sidera multa, cum tacet nox, 

Furtivos hominum vident amores ; 

Tarn te basia multa basiare 

Vesano satis, et super Catullo est : 

Quae nee pemumerare curiosi 

Possint, nee mala fascrnare lingua. Cam. 7. 

As many steUar eyes of light, 
As through the silent waste of night. 
Gazing upon this world of shade, 
'Witness some secret youth and maid, 
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Count me all the flames I prove, 
All the gentle nymphs I love. 
First, of pure Athenian maids 
Sporting in their olive shades, 
You may reckon just a score ; 
Nay, ril grant you fifteen more. 
In the sweet Corinthian grove, 
Where the glowing wantons rove, 
Chains of beauties may be found, 
Chains, by which my heart is bound ; 



Who, fair as thou and fond as I, 

In stolen joys cnampurM lie ! 

So many kisses, ere I slumber, 

Upon those dew-bright lips Fll numl>eri 

So many vermil, honey'd kisses, 

Envy can never count our blisses. 

No tongue shall tell the sum, but mine ^ 

No lips shall fascinate, but thine ! 

In the sweet Corinthian groue, 

fVheie the glowing wantons rovfe^ etc.] Corinth was 
very famous for the beauty and the number of its courte-r 
zans. Venus was the deity principally worshipped by the 
people, and prostitution in her temple was a meritorious act 
of religion. Conformable to this was their constant and so- 
lemu prayer, that the gods would increase the number of 
their courtezans. We may perceive from the application of 
the verb x«ptf6tul^U9y in Aristophanes, that the wantonness 
of the Corinthians became proverbial. 
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There indeed are girls dSvine, 
Dangerous to a soul like mine ! 
Many bloom in Lesbos' isle ; 
Many in Ionia smile ; 
Rhodes a pretty swarm can boast ; 
Caria too contains a host. 
Sum these all — of brown and fair 
You may count two thousand there ! 
What, you gaze ! I pray you, peace ! 
More VM find before I cease. 
Have I told you all my flames 
'Mong the amorous Syrian dames ? 
Have I number'd every one 
Glowing under Egypt's sun ? 
Or the nymphs who, blushing sweet, 
Deck the shrine- of Love in Crete ; 
Where the God, with festal play, 
Holds eternal holiday ? 

There indeed are girls dit^ine, 

Dangerous to a soul like mine! ] ^* With justice has the 
poet attributed beauty to the women of Greece.'' Degen. 

Monsieur de Pauw, the author of Dissertations upon the 
Greeks, is of a dilTerent opinion j he thinks that, by a ca- 
pricious partiality of nature, the other sex had all the beauty, 
and accounts upon this supposition for a very singular de- 
pravation of instinct among them. 
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Still in clusters, still remain 
Gade's warm, desiring train ; 
Still there lies a myriad more 
On the sable India's shore ; 
These, and many far removed, 
All are loving-^all are loved ! 



Gade^s warniy desiring train* ] The Gadiunian girls 
were like the Baladieres of India, wliose dances are thus 
described by a French author : '* Les danaes sont presqne 
toutes des pantomimes d'amour ^ Is plan, le denin, les at- 
titudes, les mesures, les, sons, et les cadences de ces ballets, 
tout respire cette passion et en exprhne let Tolnpt^ et les 
fureurs.'* Histoire du Commerce des Europ. dans lea denx 
Indes.^Rajnal. 

The music of the Gaditanian females had all the yoloptmoas 
character of their dancing, as appears from Martial : 

Cautica qui Nili, qui Gaditana snsnrrat. Lib. iii. cpig. 63. 

Lodovico Ariosto had this ode of our bard in his mind, 
when he wrote his poem " De diversis amoribos.** See the 
Anthologia Italonim. 
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ODE XV. 

* Tell me, why, my sweetest dove, 
Thus your hnmid pinions move, 
Shedding through the air, in dhowers^ 
Essence of the balmiest flo¥rers? 
Tell me whither, whence jovt rove. 
Tell me all, my sweetest dove ? 

* The dove of Anacreon, bearing a letter from the poet to 
his mistress, is met by a stranger, fvith whom this' dialogue 
is imagined. 

The ancienu made use of letter-carrying pigeons, when 
they went any distance from home, as the most certain means 
of > coirveying inteUigence back. TisAt tender domestic at- 
tachflient, which attracts diis delicate little bird through 
every danger and difficulty, tiU it settlev ttt its natiTe nest, 
afibrds to die elegant author of *^ The Pleasures <st Memory^ 
a fine and interesting exemplification of hit fubjeet. 

Led by what chart, transports the timid dove 
The wreaths of conquest, or the to^s of to^? 

See the poem. Baniel tfeinsins hat a similar sentiment, 
speaking of Donta, who adopted this method at die siege of 
Lerden : 

Quo patriae non tendit amor? Mamdata referre 
Postquam hominem nequiit mittere, misit avem. 

Fuller tells us, that at the uege of Jerusalem, the GlBristiaBS 
intercepted a letter tied to the kgs of a dore, in which the 
Persian Emperor promised assistance to the besieged. See 
Fuller's Holy War, cap. ^, book i. 
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Curious stranger ! I belong 
Ta the bard of Teian song ; 
With his mandate now I fly 
To the nymph of azure eye ; 
Ah ! that eye has madden'd many, 
But the poet more than any ! 
Venus, for a hymn of love 
Warbled in her votive grove 
('Twas, in sooth, a gentle lay), 
Gave me to the bard away. 
See me now, his faithful minion. 
Thus, with softly-gliding pinion, 

Ah ! that eye has maddened many, etc."] For rtf^vMf , 

in the original, Zeune and Schneider conjeccare ihat we 
should read ro^Hffify in allusion to the strong influence 
which this object of his loye held oyer the mind of P(dy- 
crates.— See Degen. 

f^enuSf for a hymn of loue 

Jf^arbled in her votiue groue, etcy '* This passage is 
invaluable, and I do not think that any thing so beautiful or 
so delicate has ever been said. What an idea does it give of 
the poetry of the man from whom Venus herself, the mother 
of the Graces and the Pleasures, purchases a little hymn with 
one of her favourite doves !" — Longepierre. 

De Pauw objects to the authenticity of this ode, because 
it makes Anacreon his own panegyrist } but poets hare a 
license for praising themselves, which, with some indeed^ 
may be considered as comprised under their general priTilege 
of fiction. 
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To his lovely girl I bear 
Songs of passion through the air. 
Oft he blandly whispers rae, 
*' Soon, my bird, I'll set you free." 
But in vain he'll bid me fly, 
I shall serve him till I die. 
Never could my plumes sustain 
Ruffling winds and chilling rain, 
O'er the plains, or in the dell. 
On the mountain's savage swell ; 
Seeking in the desert wood 
Gloomy shelter, rustic food. 
Now I lead a life of ease. 
Far from such retreats as these ; 
From Anacreon's hand I eat 
Food delicious, viands sweet ; 
Flutter o'er his goblet's brim, 
Sip the foamy wine -^ith him. 
Then I dance and wanton round 
To the lyre's beguiling sound ; 
Or with gently-fanning wings 
Shade the minstrel while he sings : 
On his harp then sink in slumbers, 
Dreaming still of dulcet numbers I 
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This is all — away — aMray— 
You have raade me wast4S the day. 
How I've chattered ! pratipg crow 
Never yet did chatter so. 



ODE XVI.* 

Thou, whose soft and rosy hues 
Mimic form and soul infuse ; 

* This ode and the next may be called companion-pietures : 
they are highly finished, and give lu an excelleM idea of the 
taste of the ancients in beauty. ' Franciscas Junius quotes 
them in his third book **I>e Pictura Velerum.** . 

This ode has been imitated by Ronsard, Giuliaoo Goselini. 
etc. etc. Scaliger alludes to it thus in his Anacreontica : 

Olim lepore blando, 
Litis versibus 
Candidus Anacreon 
Qnam pingeret Amicus 
Descripeit Venorfim soan. 

The Tcian bard, of fonner days. 
Attuned his sweet descriptive lays, 
And taught the painter's band to traee 
His fair beloved's erery grtce! 

In the dialogue of Ca«par BarlaBUA, eotitied *^ Aa finwoia sit 
ducenda," tlie reader will find many curious ideas and de- 
scriptions of beauty. 
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Best of painters ! comey pourtray 
The lovely maid that's far away. 
Far away, my soul! thou art, 
But I've thy beauties all by heart. 
Paint her jetty ringlets straying, 
Silky twine in tendrils playing ; 

Thou, whose soft and rosy hues 

Mimic fonn and soul itrfitse. ] 1 haye followed the read- 
ing of the Vatican MS. ^othjg. Painting is called '* the rosy 
art,'^ either in reference to colouring, or as an indefinite 
epithet of excellence, from the association of heanty with 
that flower. Salvini has adopted this reading in his literal 
translation : 

Delia rosea arte signore. 

Tlie lot^eljr maid that's far away.l If the portrait of 
this beauty be not merely ideal, the omission of her name 
is much to be regretted. Meleager, in an epigram on Ana- 
areon, mentions '^ the golden Eorypyle" as his mistress: 

Paint herjettjr ringlets straying. 

Silky twine in tendrils playing ;"] The ancienu have 
been very enthusiastic in their praises of hair. Apuleins, in 
the second book of his Milesiacs, says, that Venus herself, 
if she were bald, though surrounded by the Graces and the 
Loves, could not be pleasing even to her husband Vulcan. 

Stesichorus gave the epithet Ktt}^iwXoKUf60f to the Graces, 
and Simonides bestowed the same upon the Muses. See 
Hadrian Junius^s Dissertation upon Hair. 

To this passage q{ qx\x pp^^ Sel4<?n ^Und^ in a note on 
the Polyolbion of Draytpn, song the second; where, observ- 
ing that the epithet '' black-haired'' was |;|ven by some of 
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And, if painting hath the skill 
To make the spicy balm distil, 
Let every little lock exhale 
A sigh of perfume on the gale. 
Where her tresses' curly flow 
Darkles o'er the brow of snow, 
Let her forehead beam to light, 
Burnish'd as the ivory bright. 
Let her eyebrows sweetly rise 
In jetty arches o'er her eyes, 
Gently in a crescent gliding, 
Just commingling, just dividing. 
But hast thou any sparkles warm. 
The lightning of her eyes to form ? 
Let them effuse the azure ray 
With which Minerva's glances play, 

the ancients to the goddess Isis, he says, *' Nor will I iwear, 
but that Anacreon (a man very judicious in the provoking 
motives of wanton love), intending to bestow on his sweet 
mistress that one of the titles of woman's special ornament, 
well-haired (tca?iXiiFXoKttfC0g)y thought of this when he gave 
his painter direction to make her black-haired." 

j4nd, if painting hath the skill 

To make the spicy halm distil, etc.] Thus Pfailostratas, 
speaking of a picture : tir§nf€f xmi r«y tri)^oa9f Ti/f #« /Wr 
KUt ^tifci ytyptt^6»t mvth fitrm rtif •9f€iis. " I admire 
the dewiness of these roses, and could say that their verj 
smell was painted." 
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And give them all that'liquid fire 
That Venus' languid eyes respire. 
O'er her nose and cheek be shed 
Flushing white and mellow'd red ; 
Gradual tints, as when there glows 
In snowy milk the bashful rose. 

And gwe them all that liquid fire 

That f^enus* languid eyes respire^ Marchetti explains 
thus the vy^^f of the original: 

Dipingili umidfetti 
Tremuli e hiscivetti, 
Quai gli ha Ciprigna P alma Dea d^ Amore.^ 

Tasso has painted in tfie same manner the eyes of Armida, 
as La Fosse remarks : 

Qual raggio in onda le scintilla an riso 
Neglp umidi occhi tremulo e lasciro. 

Within her humid, melting eyes 
A hriUiant ray of laughter lies, 
Soft as the broken solar beam 
That trembles in the azure stream. 

The mingled expression of dignity and tenderness, which 
Anacreon requires the p&inter to infuse into the eyes of his 
mistress, is more amply described in the subsequent ode. 
Both descriptions are so exquisitely touched, that the artist 
must have been great indeed, if he did not yield in painting 
to the poet. 

Gradual tints, as when there glows 

In snowy milk the bashful rose. 2 Thus Propertius, eleg. 3. 
lib. ii. 

Utque rosae puro lacte natant folia. 

And Davenant, in a little poem called '< The Mistress,'' 

VOL. m, 4 
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Then her lip, so rich in blisses I 
Sweet petitioner for kisses ! 
Pouting nest of bland persuasion, 
Ripely suing Love's invasion. 
Then beneath the velvet chin, 
Whose dimple shades a Love within, 

Catch, as it falls, the Scythian snow, 
Bring blushing roses stecpM in milk. 

Thus, too, Taygetus : 

Quae lac atque rosas vincis candore rubenti. 

These last "words may perhaps defend the * 'pushing white" 
of the translation. 

llien her Up, so rich in blisses! 

Sweet petitioner for kisses!'] The " lip, prpvoking kisses,'* 
in the original, is a strong and beautiful expression. Achilles 
Tatius speaks of X*'^1 fimX^ttKm Wft rtt ^tXnfusrtty 
'* Lips soft aud delicate for kissing.' A grave old commen- 
tator, Dionysius Lambiruis, in his notes upon Lucretius, tells 
us, with all the authority of experience, that girls who have 
large lips kiss infinitely sweeter than others ! *' SaaTius Tiros 
osculantar puelLae labiosx, quam quae sunt brevibus labris.'' 
And ^ncas Sylvius, in his tedious uninteresting jstorj of 
the adulterous loves of Euryalus and Lucretia, mkk^e he 
particularizes the beauties of the heroine (in a veiy itlwt and 
laboured style of latinity), describes her lips as esqnisitdy 
adapted for biting. *■*■ Os parvum decensque, labia corallini 
coloris ad morsum aptissima.'' Epist. 114. lib. i. 

Then beneath the vehet chin, 

JVhose dimple shades a Lot^e within, etc."] Madame Da- 
cier has quoted here two pretty lines of Varro : 
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Mould her ueck with grace descending, 
In a Heaven of Ideality ending ; 
While airy charms, above, below, 
Sport and fluttei* on its snow. . 
Now let a floating, lucid vei}, 
Shadow her limbs, but not conceal ; 
A charm may peep, a hue may beam. 
And leave the rest to Fancy's dreai^. 
Enough— 'tis sbp • 'tis all I seek ; 
It glows, it lives, ^t*soon will speak! 

Sigilla ia mento impressa Amoris digitulo 
Vestigio demonstrant mollitudinem. 

In her chin is a delicate dimple, 

Ej the finger of Cupid imprest j 
There Softness, bewitchingly simple, 

Has chosen her innocent nest. 

JYow let a floating, lucid t^eil. 

Shadow her limbs, but fiQt conceal, etc.] This deiicf^e 
art of description, which leaves imagination to complete the 
picture, has been seldom adopted in the imitations of this 
beautiful poem. Ronsard is exceptiouably minute; and Poli- 
tianus, in his charming portrait of a girl, fiill of rich and 
ex^isite diction, has lifted the veil rather too madi. The 
" questo che tu m' intendi" should be always left to fancy. 
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ODE XVII.* 

And now, with all thy pencil's truth', 
Pourtray Bathyllus, lovely youth ! 
Let his hair, in lapses bright, 
Fall like streaming rays of light ; 
And there the raven's dye confuse 
With the yellow sunbeam's hues. 
Let not the braid, with artful twine, 
The flowing of his locks confine ; 

* The reader who wishes 10 acqaire an accurate idea of 
the judgment of the ancients in heauty, will be indulged by 
consulting Junius de Pictura Veteruni, ninth chapter, third 
book, where he will find a very curious selection of descrip* 
tions and epithets of personal perfections ; he compares this 
ode with a description of Theodoric, king of the Goths, in 
the second epistle, first book of Sidonias ApoUinaris. 

Let his haiTf in lapses bright, 

Fall like streaming rays of light ; etc."] He here describes 
the sunny hair, the *' flava coma,^ which the ancients so 
much admired. The Romans gave this colour artificially to 
their hair. See Stanisl. Kobienzyck de Luxu Romanorom. 

Let not the braid, with artful twine, etc,"] If the original 
here, which is particularly beautiful, can admit of any addi- 
tional value, that value is conferred by Gray's admiration of 
it. See his Letters to West. 

Some annotators have quoted on this passage the descrip- 
tion of Photis's hair in Apuleins j but nothing can be more 
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Hut loosen every golden ring^ 
To float upon the breeze's wing. 
Beneath the front of polish'd glow, 
Front, as fair as mountain-snow, 
And guileless as the dews of dawn. 
Let the majestic 'brows be drawn ^ 
Of ebon dyes, enrich 'd by gold, 
Such as the scaly snakes unfold. 
Mingle in his jetty glances. 
Power that awes, and loye that trances $ 

distant from the simplicity of our poet's manner than that 
affectation of richness which 4istingiiishes tlie style of Apu- 
leius. 

Front J as fair as mountairi'SHoWf 

^nd guileless, as the dews of dawn, etc."] Torrentius, 
upon the words '' insignem tenui fronte,** in the thirty-third 
ode of the first hook of Horace, is of opinion that " tenui** 
bears the meaning of iMr«A«y here \ but he is certainly in- 
correct. 

Mingle in his jetty glances, 

Power that awes, and love that trances; etc.] Tasso 
gives a similar character to the eyes of Clorinda : 

Lampeggiar gli occhi, e folgorar gli sgnardi 
Dolci ne P ira. 

Her eyes were glowing with a hcarenly heat, 
Emauing fire, and e'en in anger sweet ! 

The poetess Veronica Cambara is more diffuse upon this 
▼ariety of expression : 
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Steal from Venus bland desire, 

Steal from Man the look of fire, 

Blend them in such expression here, 

Til at we by turns ma; hope and fear ! 

Now from the sunny apple seek 

The velvet doMrn that spreads his cheek ! 

And there let Beauty's rosy ray 

In flying blushes richly play ; — 

Bluslies of tliat celestial flame 

Which lights the cheek of virgin shaiiie. 

Occhi lucent! ct belli 

Come esser puo ch' in un medcsmo istante 

Kascan de voi si nove forme ct tante ? 

Licti, mesti, superbi, bumiP alticri 

Vi mostrate in un pun to, ondi di speme, 

£t di timor de empicte, etc. etc. 

Oh ! tell me, brightly-beaming eye, 
Whence in your little orbit lie 
So many diflerent trails of fire. 
Expressing each a new desire? 
Now with angry scorn you darkle, 
Now with tender anguish sparkle, 
And we, who view the various mirror, 
Feel at once both hope and terror. 

Monsieur Chevreau, citing the lines of our poet, in his cri- 
tique on the poems of Malherbe, produces a Latin version 
of them fiom a manuscript whicn he had seeti, entitled 
*^ Joan Falconis Anacreontici Lusus.^' 
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Then for his lips, that ripely gem — 
But let thy mind imagine them ! 
Paint, where the ruby cell uncloses, 
Persuasion sleeping upon roses ; 
And give his lip that speaking air. 
As if a word was hoTcring there ! 
His neck of ivory splendour trace, 
Moulded with soft but manly grace ; 
Fair as the neck of Paphia's boy. 
Where Paphia's arms have hung in joy. 
Give him the winged Hermes' hand, 

With which he waves his snaky wand ; 

« 
Persuasion sleeping upon roses. ] It was worthy of the 
delicate imagination of the Greeks to deify Persuasion, and 
give her the lips for her throne. We are here reminded of a 
very interesting fragment of Anacreon, preserved by the 
scholiast upon Pindar, and supposed t» belong to a poem 
reflecting with some severity on Simon ides, who was the 
first, we are told, that ever made a hireling of his muse. 

Nor yet hud fair Persuasion shone 
In silver splendours, not her own. 

u^nd giue his lip that speaking air, 

As if a word was houering there /] In the original XttXttf 
tnoifrn. The mistress of Petrarch " parla con sileritio," whrch 
is perhaps the best method of female eloquence. 

Gii^e him the winged Hermes'^ hand, etc,"] In Shake- 
lipeare's Cymbeline there is a similar method of description : 
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Let Bacchus then the breast supply, 
And Leda's son the sinewy thigh, 
liut oh ! suffuse his limbs of fire 
With all that glow of young desire 
Which kindles when the wishful sigh 
Steals from the heart, unconscious why. 
Thy pencil, though divinely bright. 
Is envious of the eye's delight. 
Or its enamour'd touch would show 
His shoulder, fair as sunless snow, 

■ ■ this is his hand, 



His foot Mercarial, his martial thigh 
The brawns of Hercules. 

We find it likewise in Hamlet. Longepierre thinks that 
the hands of Mercary are selected by Anacreon, on acconnt 
of the graceful gestures which were supposed to charac- 
terize the god of elo<juence; but Mercury was also the pa- 
tron of thieves, and may perhaps be praised as a lig^t- 
fingered deity. 

But oh ! siiffiise his limbs of fire 

JVith all that glow of young desire, etc,'] I have taken 
the liberty here of somewhat veiling the original. Madame 
Dacicr, in her translation, has hung out lights (as Sterne 
would call it) at this passage. It is very much to be regretted, 
that this substitution of asterisks has been so much adopted 
in the popular interpretations of the Classics; it serves bat 
to bring whatever is exceptionable into notice, " clararoqae 
facem praeferre pudendis." 
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Which now in veiling shadow lies, 
Removed from all but Fancy's eyes. 
Now, for his feet — but, hold — forbear — 
I see a god-like portrait there-; 
So like Bathyllus ! — sure there's none 
So like Bathyllus but the Sun ! 
Oh ! let this pictured god be mine, 
And keep the boy for Samos' shrine ; 
Phoebus shall then Bathyllus be, 
Bathyllus then the deity ! 



'But, hold-^orbean^ 



I sec a ffod'like portrait there. ] This is very spirited, 
but it requires explanation. While the artist is pursuing the 
portrait of Bathyllus, Anacreon, we must suppose, turns 
round and sees a picture of Apollo, which was intended for 
an altar at Samos ; he instantly tells the painter to cease 
his work j that this picture will serre for Bathyllus { and 
that, when he goes to Samos, he may make an Apollo of the 
portrait of the boy which he had begun. 

*^ Bathyllus (says Madame Dacicr) could not be more ele- 
gantly praised, and this one passage does him more honour 
than the statue, however beautiful it might be, which Poly* 
crates raised to him.** 



4- 
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ODE XVIII.* 

Now the star of day is high, 

Fly, iny girls, in pity fly, 

Bring me wine in brimming VLtAi^ 

Cool my lip, it burns, it bums! 

Suuu'd by the meridian fire, 

Panting, languid I expire ! 

Give me all those humid flbWers, 

Drop them o'er my brow in showers* 

^ '* An elegant translation of this odie may be fonnd in Kiim> 
ler's Lyr. Blumenlcse, lib. r. p. 4o3." Degnn. 

Bring me wine in brimming urns, etc,'] Orig. wtut 
a/ttv^t. '^ The amysiis was a method of drinking used amone 
the Thracians. iThus Horace, * Threicii vincat amystide.*" 
Mad. Dacicr, Longepierie, etc. etc. 

Parihasiu^, in his twenty-sixth epistle (Thesaur. Critic. 
\ol. i.), explains the ainystis as a draught to be exhausted 
without drawing breath, " uno haustu.*' A note in the mar- 
gin of this epistle of Parrhasius says, " Politianus vestem 
esse putabat,^' but I cannot find where. 

GiVe me aU those humid flowers , etc."] By tbe original 
reading of this line, the poet says, **Cive me the flower of 
winc^^ — Dtitc flosculos Lysi, as it is in the Tcrsion of Elias 
Andreas j and 

Dch porgetimi del fiore 

Di quel almo e buon liquore, 

as Regnicr has it, who supports the reading. Af^os would 
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Scarce a breathing cLaplet now 
Lives upon my feverish brow ; 
Every dewy rose I wear 
Sheds its tears, and withers there. 

undoubtedly bear this application, which is somewhat similar 
to its import in the epigram oi Simouides upon Sopliocles : 

And flos, in the Latin, is fiequcntly applied in this manner— 
thus Ceihegus is called by Ennius, Flos inlibatus populi, 
suadaeque medulla, *' The immaculate flower of the people, 
and the very mat row of persuasion," in those verses cited by 
Aulus Geliius, lib. xii. which Cicero praised, and Seneca 
thought ridiculous. 

But in the passage before us, if we admit tKitf ttfy accord- 
ing lo Faber's conjecture, the sense is sufficiently clear, and 
we need not have recourse to refinements. 

Eweiy dewy rose J wear 

Sheds its tears, and withers there."] There are some beau- 
tiful lines, by Angeriamus, upon a garland, which I cannot 
resist quoting here : 

Ante fores madidx sic sic pendete corolbe, 

Mane orto imponet Caelia vos capiti ; 
At quum per niveam cervicem influxerit homer, 

Dicite, non roris sed pluvia haec lacrims. 

By Celiacs arbour all the night 

Hang, humid wreath, the lover's vow ; 

And haply, at the morning light, 

My love shall twine thee round her brow. 

Then, if upon her bosom bri^t 

Some drops of dew sliaU fiill from tfaee, 
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But for you, my burning mind I 
Oh ! what shelter shall I 6nd ? 
Can the bowl, or flow'rel's dew, 
Cool the flame that scorches you ? 



ODE XIX. 

*Here recline you, geptle maid^ 
Sweet is this imbowering shade ; 
Sweet the young, the modest trees, 
Ruffled by the kissing breeze i 

Tell her, they arc not drops of night, 
Bat tears of sorrow shed by me •! 

In the poem of Mr. Sheridan, " Uncouth is this moss- 
covered grotto of stone,*' there is an idea very singularly' co- 
incident with this of Angerianns, in the stanza which begins, 

And thou, stony grot, in thy arch may'st preserve. 

But for you, my burning mind! etc."] The transition 
here is peculiarly delicate and impassioned ^ but the commen- 
tators have perplexed the sentiment by a variety of readings 
and conjectures. 

* The description of this bower is so natural and animated, 
ibat we cannot help feeling a ,dcgree of coolness and freshness 
while we read it. Longepierrc has quoted from the first book 
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Sveeet the little founts that weep, 
Lulling bland the mind to sleep ; 

of the Anthologia, the following epigram, as somewhat re- 
sembling this ode : 

£p;^fd tcmt Kttr t/timp ll^to wtrufy a to fct?it^p«v 
Tiff fMtkHMMt tixti »f»Al/IStV« ^f^Vptff. 

Come, sit by the shadowy pine 

That covers my sylran retreat, 
And see how the branches incline 

The l>reathing of Zephyr to meet. 

See the fountain, that, flowing,' difi'uses 

Around me a glittering spray j 
By its brink, as the traveller muses, 

I soothe him to sleep with my lay ! 

here recline jrou^ gentle maid, etc,"] The Vatican MS. 
reads fiu^uXXUy which renders the whole poem metaphorical. 
Some commentator suggests the reading of /SislvAAsv, which 
makes a pun upon the name^ a grace that Plato himself has 
condescended to in writing of his bey ^Sfiy^. See the epigram 
of this philosopher, which I quote on the twenty-second ode. 

There is another epigram by this philosopher, preserved in 
Laertius, which turns upon the same word : 

Ne^y fk S«v«v, XMf§7nit inftfof tt f$i^tf$ig' 

In life thou wert my morning-star. 
But now that death has stolen thy light, 

Alas I thou shinest dim and far, 

Like the pale beam that weeps at night. 

In the Veneres Blyenburgic«, under the head of " alhi- 
siones," we find a number of such frigid conceits upon 
names, selected from the poets of the middle ages. 
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Hark ! they whisper, as they roll, 
Cahii persuasioQ to the soul ; 
Tell me, tell me, is not this 
All a stilly scene of bliss ? 
Who, my girl, would pass it by ? 
Surely neither you nor I ! 



ODE XX. 

*One day the Muses twined the hands 
Of baby Love, with flowery bands; 

ff^hOf my girt, would pass it by? 

Surely neither you nor If] What a finish he gives to the 
picture by the simple exclamation of the original ! In these 
delicate turns he is inimitable; and yet, hear what a French 
translator says on the passage : '* This conclusion appeared to 
me too trifling after such a description, and I thought proper 
to add somewhat to the strength of the original.** 

**" By this allegory of the Muses making Cupid the prisoner 
of Beauty, Anacreon seems to insinuate the softening in- 
fluence which a cultivation of poetry has over the mind, in 
making it peculiarly susceptible to the impressions of beauty. 

Though in the following epigram, by the philosopher Plato, 
which is found in the tliird book of Diogenes Laertius, the 
Muses are made to disavow all the influence of Love : 

'a KvTTptf MunttTty Kopttna r«v A(f>po^iTaf 
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And to celestial Beauty gav« 
The captive infant as her «Iave% 

'At Motout zroTi Ku^ptf, Apii ret ^tt/tcuXct rctvrtt 
'H/tct¥ it wtretreti tuto to trtttikpiov. 

" Yield to my gentle pow^r, Pftmassian maids ; '' 

Thus to the Muses spoke the Queen ofCharms--^ 
'** Or Love shall flutter in your classic shade^i 

^* And make your grove the camp of Paphian arms! ^ 

" No," said the virgins of tbft tuneful bower, 
" We scorn thine own and all xhy urchin's art 5 

** Though I^ars has trembled at thp infant's power, 
" His shaft is pointless o'er a Muse's heart ! " 

Th^re is a sonnet by Benedetto Guidi, the thought of which 
Was suggested by this ode. 

ScherE&va dentro ail' auYW cbiome A more 

Dell' alma donna della vita mi a : 
E tania era il piacer ch' ei ae seatia, 

Che non' sapea, n^ v.Qlea uscirne fore. 

Quando ecco ivi annodar si sente ii core, 

S\, che per forza aiycor convien che stia : 
Tai iacci alta beltate orditi avla 
Del crespo crin j . per farsi etemo onore. 

Onde ofTre infin dai ciel degna mercede, 
A chi scioglie il figliuol la beila dea 
Da tanti nodi, in ch' ella stretto il vede. 

Ma ci vinto a due occhi P arme cede : 
Et t' afTatichi indamo, Citerea ; 
Che s' aitri '1 sciogiie, egli a legar si riede. 

Love, wandering through the golden maze 

Of my beloved's hair, 
Traced every lock with fond delays, 

And, doting, .linger'd there. 
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His mother comes with many a toy, 
To ransom her beloved boy ; 

And soon he found 'twere rain to flj, 

His heart was close confined j 
And every curlet was a tie, 

A chain by Beauty twined. 

Now Venus seeks her boy's release, 

With ransom from abore : 
But, Venns4 let thy efTorts cease. 

For Love's the slave of love. 
And, should we loose his golden chain, 
The prisoner would return agaiu ! 

His mother comes, with many a toy. 
To ransom her belot^ed boy ; etc.] Venus thus proclaims 
the reward for her fugitive child in the first idyl of Moschus : 

*0 fuiPVTttf yifttt *i*h 
Mta^cf Toty TO ^iXatftat T6 Ko?rfi^4f. tff ^' tilymym 9*9 

Ov YU/tC901t T6 ^iXetfMty TU ^' tf {fff, KM vAf^f i(l/f« 

On him, who the haunts of my Cupid can show, 

A kiss of tlie tenderest stamp I'll bestow j 

But he, who can bring me the wanderer here, 

Shall have something more rapturous, something more dear. 

This '^ something more" is the quidquid post oscula dulce of 
Secundas. 

After this ode, there follow in the Vatican MS. these extra- 
ordinary lines : 

H^/tciXfjs Avaxpttif 
H^ufctXtif ^t 2«^^a» 

"ZuyKtpttouf Tif ty^tot 

Tu TftCt TetUTtt ftot ^OKit 
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His mother sues, but all in vain ! 
He ne'er will leave his chains again. 
Nay, should they take his chains away, 
The little captive still would stay. 
** If this," he cries, " a bondage be, 
** VSTio could wish for liberty ?" 



ODE XXI * 

Observe when mother earth is dry/ 
She drinks the droppings of the sky ; 

These lines, which appear to me to hare as little sense as 
metre, are most probably the interpolatiqn of the transcriber. 

* The commentators who have endeaToored to throw the 
chains of precision orer the spirit of this beautifiil trifle, re- 
quire too much from Anacreontic philosophy. Monsieur Gail 
very wisely thinks that the poet uses the epithet ^tXmviiy 
because black earth absorbs moisture more quickly than anj 
other ^ and accordingly he indulges us with an experimental 
disquisition on the subject. See Gail's notes. 

One of the Capilupi has imitated this ode, in an epitaph on 
a drunkard : 

Dum vixi sine fine bibi, sic imbrifer arcus 

Sic teilus pluvias sole perusta bibit. 
Sic bibit assidu^ fontes et flumina Pontus, 
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And then the dewy cordial gives 
To every thirsty plant that lives. 
TJie vapours, which at evening weep, 
Are beverage to the swelling deep ; 
And when the rosy sun appears, 
He drinks the ocean's misty tears. 

Sic semper sitiens Sol maris haurit aquas. 
Ne te igitur jactes plus me, Siiene, bibisse^ 
£t mihi da victas tu quoque, Bacche, menus. 

Uippoly tus Capilnpus. 

While life was mine, the little hour 

In drinking still unvaried flew { 
I drank as earth imbibes the shower, 

Or as the rainbow drinks, the dew; 

As ocean quaffs the rivers up, 

Or flushing sun inhales the sea : 
Silenus trembled at my cup, 

And Bacchus was oi}tdoue by me I 

I cannot omit citing those remarkable lines of Shakespeare, 
where the tlioughts of the ode before us are preserved witk 
such striking similitude : 

TIMOIff, ACT. IV. 

I'll example you with thJev«ry. 
The sun's a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the va&t sea. The moon's an arrant thief, 
And her pale fire she snatches from the sun. 
The sea's a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 
The mounds into salt tears. The earth's a thief, 
That feeds, and breeds by a composture stolen 
From general excrements. 
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The moon, too, quaffs hef paly stream 
Of lustre, from the solat beam. 
Then, hence with all your sober thinking ! 
Since Nature's holy law is drinking ; 
ril make the laws of Nature mine. 
And pledge the universe in wine ! 



i^gBAle 



ODE XXII * 

The Phrygian rock, that braves the storm, 
Was once a weeping matron's form ; 

* Ogilvie, in bis Essay on the Lyric Poetry of the Ancients, 
in remarking upon the Odes of Anacreon, says, '* In some of 
his pieces there is exuberance and eren wildness of imagina- 
tion J in that particularly, which is addressed to a young girl, 
where he wishes alternately to he transformed to a mirror, a 
coat, a stream, a bracelet, and a pair of shoes, for the differ- 
ent purposes which he recites j this is mere sport and wan- 
tonness." 

It is the wantoiknesS however of a rery gtacefal Muse j 
ludit amabiliter. The compliment of this od« is ex<{nisiteiy 
delicate, and so singular for the period in which Anacreon 
lived, when the scale of love had not yet been graduated into 
all its little progressiye refinements, that if we were inclined 
to question the authenticity of the poem, we should find a 
much more plausible argument in the feature's of modern 
gallantry which it bears, than in any of those fastidious con- 
jectures upon which some commentators have presumed so 
far. Degen tliinks it spurious, and De PattW pronounces it to 
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And Progne, hapless, frantic maid, 
Ts now a swallow in the shade. 

be miserable. Longepierre and Barnes refer ns to several 
imitations of this ode, from which I shall only select an epi- 
gram of Dionysios : 

Etf «yfjK«f ytv^fitity 9v t\ yt ruz^9U w»f muyttSy 
Sri0i« yufifmnusy %m fit Wfufr» AnCsir. 

I wish I could like zephyr steal 

To wanton o'er thy mazy vest 5 
And thou wouidst ope thy' bosom veil, 

And take me panting to thy breast ! 

I wish 1 might a rose-bud grow, 

And thou wouidst cull me from the bower. 

And place me on that breast of snow, 
Where I should bloom, a wintry flower ! 

I wish I were the lily's leaf, 

To fade upon that bosom warm; 
There I should wither, pale and brief, 

The uophy of thy fairer form ! 

Allow me to add, that Plato has expressed as fimcilbl a 
wish in a distich preserved by Laertius : 

Artfttf uvu6pufy ttrti^ ifitf' tih ytf$ifMif 

TO STELLA. 

Why dost thou gaze upon the sky ? 

Oh ! that I were that spangled sphere, 
And every star should be an eye. 

To wonder on thy beauties here ! 
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Oh I that a mirror's form were mine, 
To sparkle with that smile divine ; 
And, like my heart, I then should be 
Reflecting thee, and only thee ! 
.Or were J, love, the robe which flows 
O'er every charm that secret glows, 
In many a lucid fold to swim. 
And cling and grow to every limb ! 
Oh ! could I, as the streamlet's wave, 
Thy warmly-mellowing beauties lave. 
Or float as perfume on tbine hair. 
And breathe my soul in fragrance there ! 
I wish I were the zone that lies 
Warm to thy breast, and feels its sighs ! 

Apuleius quotes this epigram of the divine philosopher, to 
jostify himself for his verses on Critias and Charinus. See his 
Apologj, where he also adduces the example of Anacreon^ 
'^ Fecere tamen et alii talia, et si vos ignoratis, apnd Grxcos 
Teins quidam,'' etc. etc. 

/ wish I were the zonCy that lies 

Warm to thy breast, and feels its sighs 1 3 This rmu^ 
was a riband, or band, called by the Romans fascia and stro- 
phium, which the women wore for the pui-pose of restraining 
the exuberance of the bosom. Vide PoUuc. Onomast. Thus 
Martial : 

Fascift crescentes dominx compesce papillas. 

The women of Greece not only wore this zone, but con- 
demned themselres to fasting, and made use of certain drugs 
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Or like those envious pearls that $how 
So faintly round that neck of jsnow ; 
Yes, I would be a happy gem, 
Like them to hang, to fade like them. 
What more would thy Anacreon he ? 
Oh ! any thing that touches thee. 
Nay, sandals for those airy fipet— - 
Thus to be press'd by thee w^re sweet I 

and powders for the same purpose. To these expedients thej 
were compelled, in conse({ucnce of their inelegant fashion of 
compressing the "waist into a very narrow compass, which 
necessarily caused an excessive tumidity in the bosom. See 
Dioscorides, lib. v. 

Nayy sandals for those airy feet — 

IJius to be pressed by thee were sweet ! ] The sophist 
Philostratus, in one of bis love-letters, has borrowed this 
thought; « «^ir«i v^ts, ct ««AAof lAiv^i^df. « rpmo^ai 
fictf tyct xm /tcetftm^tts tttv trartinrt fci, ** Oh lovely 
feet ! oh excellent beauty ! oh ! thrice happy and blessed 
should I be, if you would but tread on me!" In Sl^ake- 
speare, Komco desires to be a glove : 

Oh ! that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That 1 might kiss that cheek ! 

And; in his Passionate Pilgrim, we meet with an ijea scnaie- 
what like that of the thirteenth line : 

He, spying her, bounced in, where as he stood, 
" Jove! " quoth she, " why was not i a flood?" 

In Burton^s Anatomy of Melancholy, that whimsical farrago 
of " all such reading as was never read," tliere is a very old 
translation of this ode, before i632. ^'Englishjed by lir. B. 
{Ididay, in his Tcchnog. act i, scene 7." 
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I 

ODE XXIII * 

I OFTEN wish this languid lyre, 
This warbler of my soul's desire, 
Gould raise the breath of song sublioxe, 
To men of fame, in former time. 
But when the soaring theme I try, 
Along the chords my numbers die, 
And whisper, with dissolving tone, 
" Our sighs are given to Love alone !" 
Indignant at the feeble lay, 
I tore the panting chords away. 
Attuned them to a nobler swell. 
And struck again the breathing shell ; 

* This ode Is drst in the scries of ail (h<e editions, and is 
thought to be peculiarly designed as an introduction to the 
rest; it however characterizes the genius of the Teian but 
very inadequately, as wine, the burden of his lays, is not even 
mentioned in it. 

cum mnlto Venerem confundere mero 



Precepit Lyrici Teia Musa senis. Ovid, 

The twenty-sixth Ode, 9V fctv Aiyf<f r« 09?9f> might, 
with as much propriety, be the harbinger of his songs. 

Bion has expressed the sentiments of the ode before us with 
much simplicity in his fourth idyl. I have given it rather pa- 
raph rastically ; it has been so frequently translated, that I 
•ould not otherwise avoid triteness and repetition. 
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In all the glow of epic fire, 
To Hercules I wake the lyre ! 
But still its fainting sighs repeat^ 
*' The tale of Love alone is sweet !" 
Then fare thee well, seductive dream, 
That mad'st me follow Glory's theme ; 
For thou my lyre and thou my heart 
Shall never more in spirit part ; 
And thou the flanxe shalt feel as well 
As thou the flame shalt sweetly tell ! 

In all the glow of epic fire. 

To Hercules I wake the lyre ! ] Madame Dacier generally 
translates Avpv into a lute, which I believe is rather inaccu- 
rate. '* D^expliqucr la lyre dcs anciens (says Monsiei^r Sorel) 
par un luth, cVst ignorer la difference qu^il y a entre ces deux 
instrumens de musique." Biblioth^que Francaise. 

But still its Jainting sighs repeat^ 

" 7%c tale of Love alone is sweet l^"] The word iM^ri- 
^siuiy in the original, may imply that kind of mnsical dia- 
logue practised by the ancients, in which the lyre wa< made 
to respond to the questions proposed by- the singer. This was 
a method which Sappho used, as we are told by Hermqgenes : 
" or«(y Ttjv Xvpuv tfctru ^tt^^ct juti irttf avrii MW$icft9if' 
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ODE XXIV.* 

To all that breathe the airs of Heaven, 

Some boon of strength has Nature given. 

When the majestic bull was born, 

She fenced his brow with wreathed horn. 

She arm'd the courser's foot of air, 

And wing'd with speed the panting hare. 

* Henry Stephen has imitated the idea of this ode in the 
following lines of one of his poems : 

Provida dat canctis Natura animaiitihns arma, 

£t sua faemineum possidet arma genus, 
Uuguldque ut defendit equnm, atque ut cornaa taunim, 

Armata est forrn^ faemina pulchra suft. , 

And the same thought occurs in those lines, spoken hj 
Corisca in Pastor Fido : 

Cosi noi la hellezza 

Che ^b vertu nostra cos\ propria, come 

La forza del leone 

E V ingegno de P huomo. 

The Hon hoasts his savage powers, 
And lordly man his strength of mind ; 

But beauty's charm is solely ours, 
Peculiar boon, by Heaven assigned ! 

** An elegant explication of the beauties of this ode (says 
Degen) may be found in Grimm en den Anmerkk.* Veber 
einige Oden ,des Anakr." 

A'OL. YII. 5 
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She gave the lion fangs of terror, 
And, on the ocean's crystal mirror, 
Taught the unnuniber'd scaly throng 
To trace their liquid path along ; 
While for the umbrage of the grove, 
She plumed the warbling world of love. 
To man she gave the flame refined, 
The spark of Heaven — a thinking mind ! 
And had she no surpassing treasure. 
For thee, oh woman ! child of pleasure ? 
She gave thee beauty — shaft of eyes. 
That every shaft of war outflies ! 

To man she gave the flame refined. 

The spark of Heaven — a thinking mind ! ] In mj first 
attempt to translate this ode, I had interpreted (Pf$vtii»tty 
with Baxter and Barnes, as implying courage and military 
virtue; but T do not think that the gallantry of the idea 
suffers by the import which I have now given to it. "For, 
yvhj need we consider this possession of wisdom as exclu- 
sive? and in truth, as the design of Anacreon is to estimate 
the treasure of beauty, above all the rest which Nature has 
distributed, it is perhaps even refining upon the delicacy of 
the compliment, to prefer the radiance of female charms to 
the cold illumination of wisdom and prudence^ and to think 
that women's eyes are 

the books, the academies. 
From whence doth spring t^e true Promethean fire. 

She gave thee heauty^-shaft of eye*, 

That every shaft of war outflies I ] Thus Achilles Tatius : 
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She gave thee beauty — blush of fire, 
That bids the flaines of war retire ! 
Woman ! be fair, we must adore tkee ; 
Smile, and a world is weak befiore thee ! 



i 



ODE xxvr 

m 

Once in each revolving year, 
Grentle bird I we find thee here. 
When Nature wears her summer-vest, 
Thou comest to weave thy simple nest ; 

rf«tt)fteiri* " Beauty wounds more swiftly than the arrow, 
and passes through the eye to the very soul; for the eye is 
the inlet to the wounds of love." 

Woman I be f air, we must adore thee ; 

Smife, and a world is weak before thee!"] LongepierreV 
remark here is very ingenious : " The Romans," says he, 
" were so convinced of the power of beauty, that ihey used 
a word implying strength in the place of the epithet beauti- 
ful. Thus Plautus, act. a, scene a, Bacchid. 
Sed Bacchis etiam fortis tibi visa. 

* Fortis, id estformosa,' say Servius aud Nonius." 

* This is another ode addressed to the swallow. Alberti 
has imitated both in one poem, beginning 

Perch^ io pianga al too canto 
Rondinella importuna, etc. 
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But when the chilliog winter lowers, 
Again thou seek'st the genial bowers 
Of Memphis, or the shores of Nile, 
Where sunny hours of verdure smile. 
And thus thy wing of freedom roves, 
Alas ! unlike the plumed loves, 
That linger in this hapless breast, 
And never, never change their nest ! 

jilas I unlike the plumed tofes. 
That linger in this hapless breast^ 

And neuer^ never change their nest!"] Thus Love is re- 
presented as a bird, in an epigram cited by Longepierre from 

the Anthologia : 

OfifAtt ^t fftyei voBtif r« yXvKU ^ttKfu (ptpu. 

H^t 29-v Kfu^in ym^^s ivtrt Tvwof, 
il wreifoty fcif Kelt zfot i^t^Ttiff4etl fAtv tfttris 
Ot$0LT\ «t%9vriii«tt ^' ts6' owf tff^utrt 5 
^Tis Love that murmurs in my breast, 
And makes me shed the secret tear j 
Nor day nor night my heart has rest, 
For night and day his voice I hear. 

A wound within mj heart I find, 
And oh ! ^tis plain where Love has been ^ 

For still he leaves a wound behind, 
Such as within my heart is seen. 

Oh bird of Love ] with song so drear, 

Make not my soul the nest of pain j 
Oh I let the wing which brought thee here, 

In pity waft thee hence again ! 
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Still every year, and all the year, 
A flight of loves eugender here ; 
And some their infant plumage try, 
And on a tender wingiet fly ; 
While in the shell, impregn*d with fires, 
Cluster a thousand more desires ; 
Some from their tiny prisons peeping. 
And some in formless embryo sleeping. 
My bosom, like the vernal groves, 
Resounds with little warbling loves ; 
One urchin imps the other's feather. 
Then twin-desires they wing together, 
And still as they have leam'd to soar. 
The wanton babies teem with more. 
But is there then no kindly art. 
To chase these cupids from my heart ? 
No, no ! I fear, alas ! I fear 
They will for ever nestle here I 
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ODE XXVI.* 

Thy harp may sing of Troy*s alarms, 
Or tell the tale of Theban arms ; 
With other wars my song shall burn, 
For other wounds my harp shall mourn. 
'Twas not the crested warrior's dart, ' 
Which drank the current of my heart ; 
Nor naval arms, nor mailed steed. 
Have made this vanquish'd bosom bleed ; 
No — from an eye of liquid blue 
4 host of quiver'd cupids flew ; 

* '* The German poet Vz has imitated thii (xie. Compare 
also Weisse Scherz. Lieder. lib. iii. der Soldat.*' Gail, 
Degen. 

JYo—from an ere offiquid blue, 

A host qfquiuer'd cupids ,/2ew. ] Longepierre has qnoted 
part of aa epigram from the seventh book of the Anthologia, 
which has a fancy something like this : 

Archer Love ! though slily creeping, 
Well 1 know where thou dost lie; 

I saw thee through the curtain peeping, 
That fringes Zenophclia's eye. 

The poets abound with conceits on the archery of the eyes, 
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And now my heart all bleeding lies 
I^eneath this ariny of the eyes ! . 



ODE XXVIL* 

We read the flying courser's name 
Upon liis side, in marks of flame ; 
And, by their turban'd brows alone. 
The warriors of the East are known. 
But in the lover's glowing eyes, 
The inlet to his bosom lies ; 



but few have turned the thought so naturally as Anacreon . 
Ronsard gives to the eyes of his mistress *'un petit camp 
d'amours." 

* This ode forms a part of the preceding in the Vatican 
MS. but 1 have conformed to the editions in translating them 
separately. 

'' Compare with this (says Degen) the poem of Ramler 
Wahrzeichen der Liebe, in Lyr. Blumenlese, lib. iv. p. 3i3." 

But in the lather's glowing eyes. 

The inlet to his bosom lies, ] '^ We cannot see into the 
heart,'' says Madame Dacier. But the lover answers — 

II cor ne gli occhi e ne la fronte ho scritto. 

Monsieur La Fosse has gireA the follotving line^, as en- 
larging on the thought of Anaeteon : 
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Through them we see the small faint mark. 
Where Love .has dropp'd his burniug spark ! 



ODE XXVIIL* 

* 

As in the Leuinian caves of fire, 
The mate of her wlio nursed desire 
Moulded the glowing steel, to form 
Arrows for Cupid, thrilling warm ; 
While Venus every barb imbues 
With dro])pings of her honied dews j 

Lorsqne jc vols un amant, 
II cache en vain son tourment, 
A ie trahir tout conspire, 
Sa langueur, son cmbarras, 
Tout ce qu'il pent faire ou dire, 
M(^iDe ce qu^il ne dit pas. 

In vain the lover tries to veil 
Tlic flume which in his bosom lies ] 

His cheek^s confusion tells the tale, 
We read it in his languid eyes : 

And though his words the heart betray, 

His silence speaks e^en more than they. 

* This ode is referred to by La Mothe le Vayer, who, I 
believe, was the author of that curious little work, called 
" Hcxameron Rustiqiie." He makes use of this, as well as 
the thirty -fifth, in bis ingenious but indelicate explanation 
of Homer's Cave of the N^ mphs. Journee Quatriime* 
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And Love (alas ! the victim-heart) 
Tinges with gall the burning dart ; 
Once, to this Lemnian cave of flame, 
The crested Lord of battles came ; 
'Twas from the ranks of war he rush'd. 
His spear with many a life-drop blush'd ! 
He saw the mystic darts, and smiled 
Derision on the archer-child. 

^nd Loi^e {alas I the 'victim-heart) 

Tinges -with gall the burning dart. ] Thus Glaudian— 

Labunlur gemini fontes. hie dulcis, amarus 
Alter, ct infiisis corrumpit raella vcnenis, 
Unde Cupidineas armavit.fama sagittas. 

In Cyprus^ isle two rippling fountains fall, 
And one with honey flows, and one with gall j 
In these, if we may take the tale from fame, 
The son of Venus dips his darts of flame. 

See the ninety-Grst emblem of Alciatus, on the close con- 
nexion which subsists between sweets and bitterness. Apes 
idco pungunt (says Petronius) quia ubi dulce, ibi et acidum 
invenies. 

The allegorical description of Cupid's employment, in Ho- 
race, may vie with this before us in fancy, though not in 

delicacy : 

ferus el Cupido 

Semper ardentes acuens sagittas 

Cote cruent4. 

And Cupid, sharpening all his fiery darts 
Upon a whetstone staiuM with blood of hearts. 

Secundus has borrowed this, but has somewhat softened 
the image by the omission of the epithet **' crucnta. ' 

Fallor an ardentes acuebat cole sagittas? Eleg. i. 

5. 
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*< And dost thou smile 7" said little Love ;' 
^^ Take this dart, and thoa may'st prove, 
'^ That thoa^ they pass the breeze's flight, 
" My bolts are not so feathery light." 
He took the shaft— and, oh ! thy look, 
Sweet Venus ! when the shaft he took— 
He sigh'd, and felt the urchin's art ; 
He sigh'd, in agony of heart, 
** It is not light — I die with pain I 
** Take — take thy arrow back, again.'' 
'^ ]No," said the child, '^ it must not be, 
** That little dart was made for thee !" 



ODE XXIX. 

Yes — loving is a painful thrill. 
And not to love more painful still ; 

Yes—'loulng is a painful thriU, 

And not to loue more painful still ; eicJ] Monsieur Me - 
□age, in the following Anacreontic, enforcses the necessity 
of loving : 

lifts ntTf«9 /^MfitiXti 'Tfrroy. 
Xapirtfp $wA«f 'Tirri, 
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But surely 'tis the worst of pain, 
To love and not be loved again ! 

^iXtsfttf « irtupt. 

4>/Af9tff otfAtos «y9(9 

Zo^ffff w*T$ip nirmnfif* 
Tt ^Mfiu yt90ir l,pmTtf j 

nrepvyfcrviv tig OXvfiiFOf 
Ktirttxtifttfitf ttfmpit. 
Bptt^ttf Ttrnyfttftiot 
BiMi0tf $lMytipu 

IIvpi Xttf€9rm^f ^mufm 
VvTTiipmrtpwf xm^mpu. 
4><Af#/Kf9 «y *TETTE, 
^tXt4»fttf m irmtpt' 
A^KSf ti Xot^pitfTi 
Ay<tff tpsrtcf tift4tf 

*Il>« ^9 ^OftltT IKtttOf 

TO PtTEE ^AVIEL SDETT. 

Thon ! of tnneful bards the fin t, 
Thou ! by all the Graces nursed ; 

* This line is borrowed £rom an epigram by Alpheos of 
Mitylene. 

— — 4^v;^9f Iffy Epms tfxoyf. 

A^nage, I think, says somewhere, that he was the first who 
produced this epigram to the world. 
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Affection now has fled from earth, 
Nor fire of genius, light of birth, 
Nor heavenly virtue, can beguile 
From beauty's cheek one favouring smile. 

Friend ! each other friend abore, 
Come with me, and learn to loTe. 
Loving is a simple lore, 
Graver men have learn'd before; 
Nay, the boast of former ages, 
Wisest of the wisest sages, 
Soph roni sens* prudent son, 
Was by Love's illusion won. 
Oh ! how heavy life would more. 
If we knew not how to Iotc ! ' 
Love's a whetstone to the mind^ 
Thus 'tis pointed, thus refined. 
When the soul dejected lies. 
Love can waft it to the skies; 
When in languor sleeps the heart, 
Love can wake it with his dart ; 
When the mind is dull and dark, 
Love can light it with his spark ! 
Come, oh ! come then, let us haste 
All the bl iss of love to taste ; 
Let us love both night and day, 
Let us love our lives away ! 
And when hearts, from loving free 
(If indeed such hearts there be), 
Frown upon our gentle flame. 
And tlie sweet delusion blame ; 
This shall be my only cnrse, 
(Could 1, could I wish them worse?; 
May they ne'er thq rapture prove, 
Of the smile from lips we love ! 
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Gold is the woman's only theme, 
Gold is the woman's only dream. 
Oh I never be that wretch forgiven — 
Forgive him not, indignant Heaven ! — 
Whose grovelling eyes could first adore, 
Whose heart could pant for sordid ore. 
Since that devoted thirst began, 
Man has forgot to feel for man ; 
The pulse of social life is dead. 
And all its fonder feelings fled ! 
War too has sullied Nature's charms. 
For gold provokes the world to arms ! 
And oh I the worst of all its art, 
I feel it breaks the lover's heart ! 



ODE XXX * 

'TwAS in an airy dream of night, 
I fancied, that I wing'd my flight 

* Barnes imagines from this allegory, that oar poet married 
very latein life. I do not perceive any thing in the ode which 
seems to allude to matrimony, except it be the lead upon the 
feet of Cupid ; and I must confess thai I agree in the opinion 
of Madame Dacier, in her life of the poet, that he was always 
too fond of pleasure to marry. 
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On pinions fleeter than the wind, 

While little Love, whose feet were twined 

(I know not why) with cliains of lead. 

Pursued me as 1 trembling fled ; 

Pursued — ^and could I e'er have thought ? — 

Swift as the moment I was caught I 

What does the wanton Fancy m^an 

By such a strange, illusive scene ? 

I fear she whispers to my breast, 

That you, my girl, have stolen my ifest ; 

That tliough my fancy, for a while, 

Has hung on many a woman's smile, 

I soon dissolved the passing vow. 

And ne'er was caught by Love till now! 



sas 



ODE XXXI* 

Arm'd with hyacinth ine rod 
(Arms enough for such a god), 

* The design of tbU little fiction is to intimate, that mncfa 
greater puin attends insensibility tban can ever retalt from 
the tenderest impressions of lore. Longepiore bas quoted 
an ancient epigram (1 do not know where be limod it), wbidi 
has some similitude to this ode : 
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Cupid bade me wing mj pace, 
And try witb him the rapid race. 
O'er the wild torrent, rude and deep. 
By tangled brake and pendent steep, 

Lecto compositiis, vix prima silentia noctis 

Carpebam, et somno lamina victa dalbotti j 
Cum me sxvus Amor prensum, sursumque cap ill is 

Excitat, et lacerum pervigilare jnbet. 
Tu famaius mens, inqnit, ames cam mille puelLas, 

Solus lo, solus, dure jacere potes ? 
Exilio et pedihns nudis, tafiicaque soluta,' 

Omnc iter impedio, milium ittt* cxpedio. 
Nunc propeYo, nunc ire pigel ; rursumque redire 

Poenitet^ et pndur est stare via media. 
Ecce tacent voces hominum, strepitusque ferarum, 

£t volucrum canuiSf turbaque fida canum. 
Solos ego ex cnnctis paveo somnnmqne torumque, 

K« sequor imperium, sxve Cupido, luum. 

Upon my coucb I lay, at night profound. 

My languid eyes in mngic slumber bound. 

When Cupid came and snatch\l me from my bed, 

And forced me many a weary way to tread. 

" What! (said the god) shall you, whose vows are known, 

Who love so many nymphs, thus sleep alone ?*• 

1 rise and follow^ all die night 1 stray, 

UnshelterM, trembling, doubtful of my way. 

Tracing with naked foot the painful ttack. 

Loth to proceed, yet fearfal to go back. 

Yes, at that hour, whdn Nature seems interred, 

Nor waibling birds, nor lowing flocks are keard^ 

1, 1 alone, a %gitive from rest. 

Passion my guide, and madness in my breast, 

Wander the world around, unknowing where. 

The slave of love, the victim of despair ! 
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With weary foot I panting flew, 
My brow was chill with drops of dew. 
And now my soul, exhausted, <i>'in£[9 
To my lip was faintly flying ; 
And now I thought the spark had fled 
When Cupid hover'd o'er my head, 
And^ fanning light his breezy plume, 
Recall'd me from my languid gloom ; 

My hrow -was chill -with drops of dew."] I have followed 
those 'who read ri/^iv \^f4»s for iruptf v^f^f^ the former is 
partly authoiized hy the MS. which reads iFiifif i^W* 

:/inJ now my soul, exhausted^ dying. 

To my lip was faintly flying ; etc.'] In the original, he 
says liis heart flew to his nose^ but our manner more na- 
turally transfers it to the lips. Such is the efTecl that Plato 
tells lis he felt from a kiss, in a distich, <{uoted by Anlus 
Gellius : 

HA^e yup tj T?*tj/ic»f tie ^tt^tjn/tttvii. 

Whene'er thy nectar'd kiss I sip, 
And drink thy hieath, in melting twine, 

My soul then flutters to my lip, 
Kcady to fly and mix with thine. 

Aulus Gellius subjoins a paraphrase of this epigram, in 
which we find many of those laignardises of expression, which 
mark the efl'eminatiou of the Latin language. 

^nd, fanning light his breezy plume, 

Recall'd mejrom my languid gloom. ] " The facility with 
wljich Cupid recovers him, signifies that the sweets of love 
make us easily forget any solicitudes which he may occasion.'^ 
La Fosse. 
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Then said, in accents half-reproving, 
*' Why hast thou been a foe to loving ?" 



ODE XXXII * 

Strew me a breathing bed of leaves. 
Where lotus with the myrtle weaves ; 

^We here have the poet, in his trae attribates, reclining 
upon myrtles, with Cupid for his cup-bearer. Some inter- 
preters have ruined the picture by making Epsf the name of 
his slave. None but Love should fill the goblet of 'Anacreon. 
Sappho has assigned this office to Venus, in a fragment. 

f€if«p ^»XieH9t ttKTti^ 0if0^0itnt Titr«t9t rotf trtifptis 

Which may be thus paraphrased : 

Hither, Venus ! queen of kisses. 
This shall be the night of blisses! 
This the night, to friendship dear. 
Thou shah i>e our Hebe here. 
Fill the golden brimmer high, 
Let it sparkle like thine eye ! 
Bid the rosy current gush, 
Let it mantle like thy blush! 
Venus ! hast thou e^er above 
Seen a feast so rich in love? 
Not a soul that is not mine I 
Not a soul that is not thine ! 

** Compare v^ith this ode (says the German commefitfttor) 
the beautiful poem in JKamler*s Lyr. Blomeniese, lib. iv. ^ 
p. ag6. Amor als Diener." 
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And wbile in luxury's dream I sink, 

Let me the balm of Bacchus drink ! 

In this delicious hour of joy 

Young Love shall be my goblet-boy ; 

Folding his little golden vest. 

With cinctures, round his snowy breast. 

Himself shall hover by my side. 

And minister the racy tide ! 

Swift as the wiieels that kindling roll, 

Our life is hurrying to the goal : 

A scaqty dust to feed the wind, 

Is all the trace 'twill leave behind. 

Why do we shed tlie rose's bloom 

Upon the cold, insensate tomb! 

Can flowery breeze, or odour's breath. 

Affect the sluml>ering chill of death ? 

No, no ; 1 ask no balm to steep 

With fragrant tears my bed of sleep : 

But now, while every pulse is glowing, 

Now let me breathe the balsam flowing ; 

Now let the rose with blush of fire, 

Upon my brow its scent expire ; 

And bring the nymph with floating eye, 

Oh ! she will teach me how to die ! 
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• 

Yes, Cupid I ere my soul retire, 
To join the blest Elysiao choir, 
With wine, and love, and blisses dear, 
ril make my own Elysium here ! 



a*BBaB 



ODE XXXIII * 

'TwAs noon of night, when round the pole 
The sullen Bear is seen to roll ; 
And mortals, wearied with the day. 
Are slumbering all their cares away ; 
An infant, at that dreary hour, 
Came weeping to my silent bower, 
And waked me with a piteous prayer, 
To save him from the midnight air ^ 

* Moosieur Bernard, the author of PArt d^aimer, has writ- 
ten a ballet called ^* Les Surprises de rAmonr,'* ia which 
the subject of the third entree is Anacreon, and the story of 
this ode suggests one of the scenes, (^avres de Bernard, 
Anac. scene 4th. 

The German annotator refers us here to an imitation hy 
I3z, lib. iii. " Amor und sein Brader.*^ and a poem of Rieist 
die Heilung. La Fontaine has tranilated, or rather imitated^ 
this ode. 
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" And who art thou/' I waking cry, 

** That bid'st my blissful visions fly ?" 

" gentle sire I" the infant said, 

" In pity take me to thy shed ; 

" Nor fear deceit : a lonely child 

" I wander o'er the gloomy wild. 

^^ Chill drops the rain, and not a ray 

" Illumes the drear and misty way !" 

I hear the baby's tale of woe ; 

I hear the bitter night-winds blow ; 

And, sighing for his piteous fate, 

I trimm'd my lamp, and oped the gate. 

'Twas Love ! the little wandering sprite, 

His pinion sparkled through the night ! 

I knew him by his bow and dart ; 

I knew him by my fluttering heart ! 

I take him in, and fondly raise 

The dying embers' cheering blaze ; 

" And -who art thou/'' I waking cry, 

** That bid'st my blissful uisi^ns /Ijr?"'] Anacreon ap- 
pears to have been a voluptuary even in dreaming, by the 
lively regret which he expresses at being disturbed from his 
visionary enjoyments. See the odes x. and xxxvii. 

' Twas Lot^e / the little wandering sprite^ efc.3 Sec the 
beautiful description of Cupid, by Moschus, in his first idyl« 
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Press from his dauk and clinging hair 

The crystals of the freezing air. 

And in my hand and bosom hold 

His little fingers thrilling cold. 

And now the embers' genial ray 

Had warni'd his anxious fears away ; 

" I pray thee," said the wanton child 

(My bosom trembled as he smiled), 

*' I pray thee let me try ray bow, 

*' For through the rain I've wander'd so^ 

" That much I fear the ceaseless shower 

" Has injured its elastic power." 

The fatal bow the urchin drew ; 

Swift from the string the arrow flew ; 

Oh ! swift it flew as glancing flame, 

And to my very soul it came ! 

'* Fare thee well,'* I heard him say. 

As laughing wild he wing'd away ; 

" Fare thee Well, for now I know 

" The rain has not relax'd my bow ; 

'^ It still can send a maddening dart, 

^^ As thou shalt own witli all thy heart ! 
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ODE XXXIV.* 

Oh thou, of all creation blest , 
Sweet insect ! that delight'st to i*est 
Upon the wild wood's leafy tops, 
To drink the dew that morning drops, 
And chirp thy song with such a glee. 
That happiest kings may envy thee ! 

* Fadier Rapin, in a Latin ode addressed to the grasshopper. 
has preserved some of the thoughts of our author : 

qax yirenti graminis in toro, 
Cicada, blande sidis, et herbidos 

Saltiis oberras, otiosos 

Ingeniosa ciere cantus. 
Sen forte aduhis floribns incubas, 
Gceli caducis ebria fletibus, etc. 

Oh thou, that on the grassy bed 
Which Nature^s vernal hand has spread, 
Reclinrst soft, and tnu'st thy song, 
The dewy herbs and leaves among ! 
Whether thou liest on springing flowers, 
Drunk with the balmy morning-showers. 
Or, etc. 

See what Licetus says about grasshoppers, cap. 93 and i85. 

^nd chirp thy song -with such a gtee, etc.] " Some au- 
thors have affirmed (says Madame Dacier), that it is only male 
grasshoppers which sing, and that the females are silent j and 
on this circumstance is founded a bon-mot of Xenarchns, the 
comic poet, who says ut ttaiv it rtrrtyis v» iv/ki^SMf, 
«9 reitf yuvtti^tf ni* irt itt ^4tf9i( tti $ * are not the 
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• 

Whatever decks the velvet field, 
Whatever the circliag seasons yield, 
Whatever buds, whatever blows, 
For thee it buds, for thee it grows. 
Nor yet art thou the peasant's fear. 
To him thy friendly notes are dear ; 
For thou art mild as matin dew, 

• 

And still, when summer's flowery hue 
Begins to paint the bloomy plain. 
We hear thy sweet prophetic strain ; 
Thy sweet proplietic strain we hear, 
And bless the notes and thee revere ! 
The Muses love thy shrilly tone ; 
Apollo calls thee all his own ; 

grasshoppers happy in having dumb wives ?' ^ Tliis note is 
originally Henry Stephen*s ; bat I chose rather to make Ma- 
dame Dacier my authority for it. 

The Muses lot^e thy shrilly tone; etc.] Phile, de Animal 
Proprietat. calls this insect Mavvus ^tX«gy the darling of the 
Muses; and Myowv offtfy the bird of the Muses; and we 
find Plato compared for his eloquence to the grasshopper, in 
the following punning lines of Timon, preserved by Diogenes 
Laertius : 

This last line is borrowed from Homer's Iliad, y. where 
there occurs the very same simile. 
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'Twas he who gave that voice to thee, 
'Tis he who tunes thy minstrelsy. 
Unworn by age's dim decline, 
The fadeless blooms of youth are thine. 
Melodious insect ! child of earth ! 
In wisdom mirthful, wise in mirth ; 
Exempt from every weak decay, 
That withers vulgar frames away ; 
With not a drop of blood to stain 
The current of thy purer vein ; 
So blest an age is pass'd by thee. 
Thou seem'st a little deity ! 

Melodious insect I child of earth / ] Longepierre has 
quoted the two first lines of an epigram of Aotipater, from 
the first book of the Anthologia, where be prefers the grass- 
hopper to the swan : 

Ait&iif xvKftif tin ytyttfOTtp^i. 

In dew, that drops from moming^s wings, 

The gay Cicada sipping floats ; 
And, drunk with dew, his matin sings 

Sweeter than any cygnet's notes. 
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ODE XXXV.* 

Cupid once upon a bed 

Of roses laid his weary head ; 

♦ Theocritus has imitated this beautiful ode in his nine- 
teenth idyl, but is very inferior, I think, to his original, in 
delicacy of point and naivete' of expression. Spenser, in one 
of his smaller compositions, has sported more diffusely on the 
same subject. The poem to which I allude, begins thus : 

Upon a day, as Love lay sweetly slumbering 

All in his mother's lap ; 
A gentle bee, with his loud trumpet murmuring, 

About him flew by hap, etc. etc. 

In Almeloveen^s collection of epigrams, there is one by 
Luxorius, correspondent somewhat with the turn of Ana- 
creon, where Love complains to his mother of being wounded 
by a rose. 

The ode before us is the very flower of simplicity. The 
infantine complainings of the little god, and the natural and 
impressive reflections which they draw from Venus, are beau- 
ties of inimitable grace. I hope I shall be pardoned for in- 
troducing another Greek Anacreontic of Monsieur Menage, 
not for its similitude to the subject of this ode, but for some 
faint traces of this natural simplicity, which it appears to 
me to have preserved : 

Eptts WOT if x^^%im§ 
Tatf 'sreephfe/f ctearov 
Tiyy yC60< ^/Aiyy Koptfvav 
'ils tt^tVj us wpos uvrtjv 
npoat^pufict' rpetj^tjXm 

At^/ltUS Ti Xf^tpCtS CtVTUf 

K«Ay^£r9 KoptfftCy 
\0L. vn. 6 
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Luckless urchin not to see 

Within the leaves a slumbering bee ! 

'Clf '8r*f6iff fin 9§u. 
K' ttvrof /k i^oxiftinufy 
*12f cftftaat vAKFiftfc/f, 

Ey« i\ it w*p«if*Sy 

KuiFptf Tt XMt K»ftffttf 

A/«yr«0«M UK f;t#v 
K«f it /8Af9'«vrff tf^ci. 

As dancing o^er the enamellM plain, 
The flowVet of the virgin train, 
My soul's Corinna, lightly played, 
Toang Cupid saw the graceful maid; 
He saw, and in a moment flew, 
And round her neck his arms he threw ; 
And said, with smiles of infant joy, 
'^ Oh ! kiss me, mother, kiss thy boy P' 
Unconscious of a mother's name. 
The modest virgin blush'd with shame ! 
And angry Cupid, scarce believing 
That vision could be so deceiving. 
Thus to mistake his Cyprian dame, 
The little infant blush'd with shame. 
" Be not ashamed, my boy," I cried, 
For I was lingering by his side ; 
" Corinna and thy lovely mother. 
Believe me, are so like each other. 
That clearest eyes are oft betray'd. 
And take thy Venus for the maid.'' 

Zitto, in his Cappriciosi Pensieri, has translated this ode of 
Anacreon. 
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The bee awaked — with anger wild 

The bee awaked and stung the child. 

Loud and piteoils are his cries ; 

To Venus quick he runs, he flies ! 

" Oh mother ! — I am wounded through — 

'' I die with pain — in sooth I do ! • 

*' Stung by some little angry thing, 

" Some serpent on a tiny wing — 

" A bee it was — for once, I know, 

"I heard a rustic call it so." 

Thus he spoke, and she the while 

Heard him with a soothing smile ; 

Then said, ^^ My infant, if so much 

'* Thou feel the little wild bee's touch, 

*^ How must the heart, ah, Cupid I be, 

'< The hapless heart that's stung by thee !" 
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ODE XXXVI.* 

If hoarded gold possessed a power 

To lengthen life's too fleeting hour, 

And purchase from the hand of death 

A little span, a moment's breath, 

How I would love the precious ore ! 

And every day should swell my store ; 

That when the Fates would send their minion, 

To waft me off on shadowy pinion, 

I might some hours of life obtain, 

And bribe him back to hell again. 

* Monsieur Fontenelle has translated this ode, in his dia- 
logue between Anacreon and Aristotle in the shades, where 
he bestows the prize of wisdom upon the poet. 

^^ The German imitators of it are, Lessing, in his poem 
* Gesiern Briidcr, etc' Gleim, in the ode * An den Tod,' 
and Schmidt in der Poet. Blnmenl. Gotting. i^SS, p. 7.'* 
Degen. 

yiiat when the fates would send their minion, 
'Jo waft me off' on shadowy pinioUf etc."} The commen- 
tators, who are so fond of disputing " de lanft caprinA," haye 
been very busy on the authority of the phrase if if ^ttfUf 
f9rfA09. The reading of iv «f 0«f«r0f tiFtX^tiy which De 
Medenbach proposes in his Amoenitates Litterariae, was al- 
ready hinted by Le Fevre, who seldom suggests any thing 
worth notice. 
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But, since we ne'er can charm away 
The mandate of that awful day, 
Why do we vainly weep at fate, 
And sigh for life's uncertain date ? 
The light of gold can ne'er illume 
The dreary midnight of the tomb ! 
And why should I then pant for treasures ? 
Mine be the brilliant round of pleasures ; 
The goblet rich, the board of friends, 
Whose flowing souls the goblet blends ! 
Mine be the nymph whose form j eposes 
Seductive on that bed of roses ; 
And oh ! be mine the soul's excess, 
Expiring in her warm caress ! 

The goblet rich, the board offriendSf 

Whose flowing souls the goblet blends I } This comma- 
nion of friendship, which sweetened the bowl of Anacreon, 
has not been forgotten by the author of the following scho- 
lium, where the blessings of life are enumerated with pro- 
verbial simplicity, 'tyttufttv f^ti tt^tfv «r/^< ^ifr«. 
AtvTfff i\y 1USA0F ^0919 ytvta^ui, T« rptrov ^, srAvriff 
«J^A«f. K«< T« TtrmfTofy avvti^Uf furm rttf (ftXttf* 

Of mortal blessings here, the first is health, 

And next, those charms by which the eye we move j* 

The third is wealth, un wounding guiltless wealth, 
And then, an intercourse with those we love ! 
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ODE XXXVII.* 

TwAS niglit, and many a circling bowl 
Had deeply warni'd my s\«dmming soul ; 
As luU'd in slumber I was laid, 
Bright visions o'er my fancy play'd ! 
With virgins, blooming as the dawn, 
1 seem'd to trace the opening lawn ; 
Light, on tiptoe bathed in dew. 
We flew, and sported as we flew ! 

* *■'' Compare with this ode the beautiful poem, ' der Traum 
ofUz.'" Degen. 

Monsieur Le Fevre, in a note upon this ode, enters into an 
elaborate and learned justification of drunkenness; and this 
is probably the cause of the severe reprehension which I 
believe he suffered for his Anacreon. '' Fnit olimfateor (says 
he in a note upon Longinus), cum Sapphonem amabam* Sed 
ex quo ilia me perditissima faemina pene misemm perdidit 
cum sceleratissimo suo congerrone (Anacreontem dice, si 
ncscis Lector), noli sperare,'^ etc. etc. lie adduces on this 
ode the authority of Plato, who allowed ebrlety, at the Die- 
nysian festivals, to men arrived at their fortieth. year. He like- 
wise quotes the following line from Alexis, which he says no 
one, who is not totally ignorant of the world, can hesitate to 
confess the truth of : 

"No lover of drinking was ever a vicious man.*^ 
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Some ruddy striplings, young and sleek. 

With blush of Bacchus on their cheek, 

Saw me trip the flowery wild 

With dimpled girls, and slyly smiled — 

Smiled indeed with wanton glee ; 

But ah ! 'twas plain they envied me. 

And still I flew — and now I caught 

The panting nymphs, and fondly thought 

To kiss — when all my dream of joys, 

Dimpled girb and ruddy boys, 

All were gone ! ** Alas I '* I said, 

Sighing for the illusions fled, 

^' Sleep ! again my joys restore, 

'^ Oh ! let me dream them o'er and o'er ! ** 

— when all my dream ofjoys. 
Dimpled girls and ruddy hoys. 

All -were gone!"} Nonnus says of Bacchus, almost ita 
the same words that Anacreon uses, 

"EyffAiff i\ 

Waking, he lost the phantom*8 charms, 

He found no beauty in his arms ; 

Again to slumber he essayM, 

Again to clasp the shadowy maid! LoRGEpiEftftE. 

" Sleep I again my joys restore, 

Oh I let me dream, them o*er and o'er !""] Doctor Jobn>' 
son, in his preface to Shakespeare, animadverting upon the 
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ODE XXXVIII.* 

Let us drain the nectar'd bowl. 
Let us raise the song of soul 
To liim, the god who loves so well 
The nectar'd bowl, the choral swell I 
Him, wlio instructs the sons of earth 
• To thrid the tangled dance of mirth ; 
Him, who was nursed with infant Love, 
And cradled in the Paphian grove ; 
Him, that the snowy Queen of Charms 
Has fondled in her twining arms. 

commentators of that poet, who pretended, in every little 
coincidence of thought, to detect an imitation of sonne an- 
cient poet, alludes in the following words to the line of Ana- 
creon hefore ns : " I have been told that when Caliban, after 
a pleasing dream, says, ' I cried to sleep again,' the author 
imitates Anacreon, who had, like any other man, the same 
wish on the same occasion .'' 

* " Compare with this beautiful ode the verses of Hagedorny 
lib. V. das Gesellschaftliche; and of Biirger, p. 5i," etc. etc. 
Degen. 

Him, that the snowy Queen of Charms 

Has fondled in her twining arms,'] Robertellus, upon the 
epithalamium of Catullus, mentions an ingenious derivation 
of Cytherrea, the name of Venus, jr«p« r« Kiv6itf tU9 
ipMTUfy which seems to hint that " Love's fairy favours are 
lost, when not concealed." 
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From him that dream of transport flows, 
Which sweet intoxication knows ; 
Witli him the brow forgets to darkle, 
And brilliant graces learn to sparkle. 
Behold! my boys a goblet bear, 
Whose sunny foam bedews the air. 
Where are now the tear, the sigh ? 
To the winds they fly, they fly ! 
Grasp the bowl ; in nectar sinking, 
Man of sorrow, drown thy thinking ! 
Oh ! can the tears we lend to thought 
In life's account avail us aught ? 
Can we discern, with all our lore. 
The path we're yet to journey o'er ? 
No, no, the walk of life is dark, 
'Tis wine alone can strike a spark I 

No, no, the walk of life is dark, 

' Tis wine alone can strike a spark I ] The brerity of life 
allows arguments for the voluptuary as well as the moralist. 
Among many parallel passages which Longepierre has ad- 
duced, I shall content myself with this epigram from the 
Anthologia : 

EXKOtftify KttXiKcts fiitJ^ofUf mfttfctvot. 
Tutos ^tttpofTMf trt fiff- tiTtt r« A0f9'« 
rtfftcf xst^iuniy icm to riAof S«r«r0f. 

Of which the following is a loose paraphrase : 

6. 
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Then let me quaff the foamy tide, 

And through the dance meandering glide ; 

Let me imbibe the spicy breath 

Of odours chafed to fragrant death ; 

Or from the kiss of love inhale 

A. more voluptuous, richer gale ! 

To souls that court the phantom Care, 

Let him retire and shroud him there ; 

While we exhaust the nectar'd bowl, 

And swtU the choral song of soul 

To iiim, the God who loves so well 

The nectar'd bowl, the choral swell ! 

Fly, my beloved, to yonder stream, 
WeMl plunge us from the noontide beam ! 
Then cull the rose's humid bud, 
And dip it in our goblet^s flood. 
Our age of bliss, my nymph, vhall fly 
As sweet, though passing, as that sigh 
Which seems to whisper o*er your lip, 
** Come, while you may, of rapture sip." 
For age will steal the rosy form, 
And chill the puls<^, which trembles warm ! 
And death— alas ! that hearts, which thrill 
Like yours and mine, should e'er be still ! 
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ODE XXXIX. 

How I love the festive boy, 
Tripping wild the dance of joy ! 
How I love the mellow sage, 
Smiling through the veil of age ! 
And whene'er this man of years 
In the dance of joy appears, 
Age is on his temples hung, 
But his heart — -his heart is young ! 

Age is on his temples hung. 

But his heart — his heart is young ! ] Saint Pavin makes 
the same distinction in a sonnet to a yonng girl. 

Je sais bien que les destinies 
Ont mal compass^ no5 anndes j 
I9e regardez que mon amoiir. 
Peut'etre en seres yous ^mne, 
11 est jeune et n'est que du jour, 
Belle Iris, que je vous ai yue. 

Fair and young, thou bloomest now, 
And I full many a year have told ; 

But read the heart and not the brow. 
Thou shalt not find my love i« old. 

My love's a child ; and thou canst say 
How much his little age may be, 

For he was bom the very day 
That first I set my eyes on thcei 
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ODE XL. 

I KNOW that Heaven ordains me here 
To run this mortal life's career ; 
The scenes which I have journied o'er 
Return no more — alas ! no more ; 
And all the path I've yet to go, 
I neither know nor ask to know. 
Then surely, Care, thou canst not twine 
Thy fetters round a soul like mine ; 
No, no, the heart that feels with me, 
Can never be a slave to thee ! 

iVb, nOf the heart that feels with me, 

Can nether be a slaue to thee I ] Longepierre (jaotes an 
epigram here from the Anthologia, on account of the simi- 
larity of a particular phrase; it is by no means anacreontic, 
but has ail interesting simplicity which induced me to para- 
phrase it, and may atone for its intrusion. 

At length to Fortune, and to you, 
Delusive Hope ! a last adieu. 
The charm that once beguiled is o*cr, 
And I have reach'd my destined shore! 
Av^ay, away, your flattering arts 
May now betray some simpler hearts, 
And you will smile at their believing, 
And they shall weep at your deceiving ! 
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And oh ! before the vital thrill, 
Which trembles at my heart, is still, 
III gather Joy's luxuriant flowers, 
And gild with bliss my fading hours ; 
Bacchus shall bid my winter bloom, 
And Venus dance me to the tomb ! 
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When Spring begems the dewy scene. 
How sweet to walk the velvet green. 
And hear the Zephyr's languid sighs. 
As o'er the scented mead he flies ! 
How sweet to mark the pouting vine ; 
Ready to fall in tears of wine ; 

Bacchus shall bid mjr winter bloom, 

And F'enus dance me to the tomb t ] The same commen- 
talor has quoted an epitaph, written upon our poet by Julian, 
where he makes him give the precepts of good-fellowship 
even from the tomb. 

This lesson oft in life I sung, 

And from my grave 1 still shall cr j, 

*' Drink, mortal! drink, while time is young. 
Ere death has made thee cold as I." 
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And with the maid, whose erery sigh 
Is love and bliss, entranced to lie 
Where the embowering branches meet^^ 
Oh ! is not this divinely sweet ? 
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Yes, be the glorious revel mine, 
Where humour sparkles from the wine ! 

And with the maid, wHose euery $igh 
Is lowe and bliss ^ etc,'] Thus Horace : 

Quid babes illius, illius 
Quae spirabat amores, 
Quae me surpuerat mihi. Bookiv. ode i3. 

And does there then remain but this. 
And hast thou lost each rosj ray 

Of her, who breathed the soul of bliss, 
And stole me from myself away ? 

* The character of Anacreon is here very strikin^y de* 
picted. His love of social, harmonized pleasures, is expressed 
with a warmth, amiable and endearing. Among the epigrams 
imputed to Anacreon is the following ; it is the only one 
worth translation, and it breathes the same sentiments with 
this ode : 

Ou (ptXofy OS KptlTtl^t ar«^« wXt0 •t94WTttl^ttVy 

N£/»c« JMt/ wXtfcop htKfU6urtt Aiyfl. 
AAA' i§-ts M«9f«v Tiy MMt etyXtUi ih^ 'A^p^^THf 
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Around me let the youthful choir 

Respond to my beguiling lyre ; 

And while the red cup circles round, 

Mingle in soul as well as sound I 

Let the bright nymph, with trembling eye, 

Beside me all in blushes lie ; 

And, while she waves a frontkt fair 

Of hyacinth to deck my hair, 

Oh ! let me snatch her sidelong kisses, 

And that shall be my bliss of blisses 1 

My soul, to festive feeling true, 

One pang, of envy never knew ; 

And little has it learn'd to dread 

The gall that Envy's tongue can shed. 

Away — I hate the slanderous dart. 

Which steals to wound th' unwary heart ; 

And oh ! I hate, with all my soul, 

Discordant clamours o'er the bowl, 

When to ihe lip the brimming cup is pressM, 
And hearts are all afloat upon the stream, 

Then banish from my board th' unpolishM guest 
Who makes the feats of war his barbarous theme. 

But bring the man, who o'er his geblet wreathes 
The Muse's laurel with the Cyprian flower ; 

Oh ! giye me him whose heart expansive breathes 
All the refinements of the social hour. 
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Where every cordial heart should be 
Attuned to peace and harmony. 
Gome, let us hear the soul of song 
Expire the silver harp along ; 
And through the dance's ringlet move. 
With maidens mellowing into love ; 
Thus simply happy, thus at peace, 
Sure such a life should never cease ! 
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• While our rosy fillets shed 
Blushes o'er each fervid head. 
With many a cup and many a smile 
The festal moments we beguile. 
And while the harp, impassioned, flings 
Tuneful rapture from the strings, 

^nd while the harp, impassioned, flings 

Tunefiil rapture from the strings, etcji On the barbiton 
an host of authorities may be collected, which, after all, 
leave iis ignorant of the nature of the instrument. There is 
scarcely any point upon which we are so totally uninformed 
as the music of the ancients. The authors^ extant upon the 

* Collected by Mcibomius. 
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Some airy nymph, with fluent limbs, 

Through the dance luxuriant swims. 

Waving, in her snowy hand, 

The leafy Bacchanalian wand, 

Which, as the tripping wanton flies, 

Shakes its tresses to her sighs' ! 

A youth, the while, with loosen'd hair 

Floating on the listless air, 

Sings, to the wild harp's tender tone, 

A tale of woes, alas ! his own ; 

And then, what nectar in his sigh, 

As o'er his lip the murmurs die ! 

subject, are, I imagine, little understood; but certainly if 
one of their moods was a progression by quarter-tones, which 
we are told was the nature of the enharmonic scale, sim- 
plicity was by no means the characteristic of their melody ; 
for this is a nicety of progression, of which modern music 
is not susceptible. 

The invention of the barbiton is, by Athenaeus, attributed 
to Anacreon. See his fourth book, where it is called r« 
ioptifM Tit AitMtotdfrdf* Neanthes of Cyzicus, as quoted 
by Gyraldus, asserts the same. Vide Chabot. in Moral, on 
the words '* Lesboum barbiton,^* in the first ode. 

^nd then, what nectar in his sigh, 

As o'er his lip the murmurs die I ] Longepierre has quoted 
here an epigram from the Anthologia : 

NtKTU^ ttj¥ TO (ptXflfAet. TO y«t^ ^OfCet ftKTMpOS t^Ptt. 
JHuf f€t6uM TO (ptX9ifctty voXuf r«v ifOtTtC WtX0K^S* 

Of which the following may give some idea : 
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Surely never yet has been 
So divine, so blest a scene ! 
Has Cupid left the starry sphere, 
To wave his golden tresses here ? 
Oh yes ! and Venus, Queen of Wiles, 
And Bacchus, shedding rosy smiles. 
All, all are here, to hail with me 
The Genius of Festivity ! 

The kiss that she left on my lip, 
Like a dew-drop shall lingering lie ^ 

*Twas nectar she gave me to sip, 
'Twas nectar I drank in her sig^ ! 

The dew that distillM in that kits, 
To my soul was voluptaoas wine ; 

Ever since it is drunk with the bliss, 
And feels a delirinm divine! 

Mas Cupid left the starry sphere. 

To wat^e his golden tresses here ?] The introduction of 
these deities to the festival is merely allegorical. Madame 
Dacier thinks that the poet describes a masquerade, where 
these deities were personated by the company in maska. The 
translation will conform with either idea. 

^11, all are here, to hail with me 

The Genius of Festiuityl'] ¥imfi*f^ the deity or ^nmif of 
mirth. Philostratus, in the third of his pictures (as all the 
annotators have observed), gives a very beautiful description 
of this god* 
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ODE XLIV.* 

Buds of roses, virgin flowers, 

Cull'd from Cupid's balmy bowers, 

In the bowl of Bacchus steep, 

Till with crimson drops they weep ! 

Twine the rose, the garland twine, 

Every leaf distilling wine ; 

Drink and smile, and learn to think 

That we were born to smile and drink. 

Rose I thou art the sweetest flower 

That ever drank the amber shower ; 

Rose ! thou art the fondest child 

Of dimpled Spring, the wood-nymph wild ! 

Even the Gods, who walk the sky. 

Are amorous of thy scented sigh. 

* This spirited poem is an eulogy on the rose; and again, 
in the iifty-fifth ode, we shall find our author rich in the 
praises of that flower. In a fragment of Sappho, in the 
romance of Achilles Tatius, to which Barnes refers us, the 
rose is very elegantly styled " the eye of flowers j** and the 
same poetess, in another fragment, calls the favours of the 
Muse *< the roses of Pieria.** See the notes on the fifty- fifth 
ode. 

*' Compare with this forty-fourth ode (says the German 
annotator) the beautiful ode of Uz die Rose.** 
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Cupid, too, in Paphian shades, 
His hair with rosy fillet braids, 
When with the blushing, naked Graces, 
The wanton winding dance he traces. 
Then bring me showers of roses, bring. 
And shed them round me while I sing; 
Great Bacchus ! in thy hallow'd shade, 
With some celestial, glowing maid. 
While gales of roses round me rise, 
In perfume, sweeten'd by her sighs, 
ril bill and twine in early dance, 
Commingling soul with every glance ! 

ff^hen with the blushing, naked Graces, 

TJie wanton winding dance he traces,"] " This sweet idea 
of Love dancing with the Graces, is almost peculiar to Ana- 
creon." Dcgen. 

ff^ith some celestial, glowing maid, etc.] The epithet 
/3«dt;»«A^0f, which he gives to the nymph, is literally **fiill- 
bosomed:^' if this was really Anacreon*s taste, the heaven 
of Mahomet would suit him in every particular. See the 
Koran, cap. 7a. 
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ODE XLV. 

Within this goblet, rich and deep, 

I cradle all my woes to sleep. 

Why should we breathe the sigh of fear, 

Or pour the unavailing tear ? 

For death will never heed the sigh, 

Nor soften at the tearful eye ; 

And eyes that sparkle, eyes that weep, 

Must all alike be seal'd in sleep : 

Then let us never vainly stray. 

In search of thorns, from Pleasure's way ; 

Oh I let us quafif the rosy wave 

Which Bacchus loves, which Bacchus gave ; 

And in the goblet, rich and deep. 

Cradle our crying woes to sleep I 

TTien let us neuer vainly stray. 

In search of thorns , from Pleasure* s way; etc.'] I have 
thus endeavoured to convey the meaning of Tt Ci r4t fitcf 
wX»f0fAai I according to Regnier's paraphrase of the line : 

E che val, fuor delia strada 
Del piacere alma e gradita, 
Vaneggiarc in qnesta vita ? 
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ODE XLVL* 

See, the young, the rosy Spring, 
Gives to the breeze her spangled wing ; 

* The fastidious affectation of some commentator! has de- 
nounced this ode as spurious. Degen pronounces the four 
last lines to be tlie patch-work of some misetable verbificator, 
and Bmnck condemns the whole ode. It app<>ar8 to me to be 
elegantly graphical ; full of delicate expressions and luxuriant 
imagery. The abruptness of *lJ^ v«f tttf4f ^fifT4ff is 
striking and spirited, and has been imitated rather languidly 
by Horace: 

Vides ut alta stet niye candidum 

Soracte 

The imperative tai is infinitely more impressive, as in 
Shakespeare, 

But look, the mom, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o^er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 

There is a simple and poetical description of Spring, in 
Catnllus's beautiful farewell to Bitfaynia. Carm. 44* 

Barnes conjectures, in his life of our poet, that this ode 
was written after he had returned from Athena, to settle in 
his paternal seat at Teos ^ there, in a little villa at some 
distance from the city, which commanded a view of the 
^gean Sea and the islands, he contemplated the beauties 
of nature and enjoyed the felicities of retirement. Vide 
Barnes, in Anac. vita, § xxxv. This supposition, howler 
unauthenticated, forms a pleasant association, which makes 
the poem more interesting. 

Monsieur Chcvreau says, that Gregory Nazianzenas has 
paraphrased somewhere this description of Spring. I cannot 
find it. See Chevreau, OEuvres Mii4e8. 

'' Compare with this ode (says Degen) the verses of Hage- 
dorn, book fourth der Friihling, and book fifth der Mai.** 
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While virgin Graces, warm with May, 
Fling roses o*er her dewy way 1 
The murmuring billows of the deep 
Have languished into silent sleep ; 
And mark I the flitting sea-birds lave 
Their plumes in the reflecting wave ; 
While cranes from hoary winter fly 
To flutter in a kinder sky. 
Now the genial star of day 
Dissolves the murky clouds away ; 
And cultured field, and winding stream. 
Are sweetly tissued by his beam. 
Now the earth prolific swells 
With leafy buds and flowery bells ; 

ff^hile virgin Graces, warm with May, 

Fling roses 6*er her dewy way /] De Pauw reads, 
X^ftTOf ^4ht Cfowotty << the roses display dieir graces.*' 
This is not uningenious; hut we lose by it the heauty of 
the personification ) to the boldness of ^hich Regnier has 
objected, very frivolously. 

The murmuring billows of the deep 

Haife languished into silent sleep ; etc,"] It has been justly 
remarked that the liquid flow of the line ^^mXuftrm y«Ay9y 
is perfectly expressive of the tranquillity which it describes. 

And cultured field, and winding stream, etc,"] By fifrstt 
tpytCy " the works of men," (says Baxter), he means cities, 
temples, and towns, which are then illuminated by the beams 
of the sun. 
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GemmiDg shoots the oUye twine, 
Clusters ripe festoon the vine ; 
AU along the branches creeping, 
'Through the velvet foliage peeping. 
Little infant fruits we see 
Nursing into luxury ! 
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'Tis true, my fading years decline, 

Yet can I quaff the brimming wine 

As deep as any stripling fair 

Whose cheeks the flush of morning wear ; 

And if, amidst the wanton crew, 

I'm calFd to wind the dance's clue, 

Thou shalt behold this vigorous hand 

Not faltering on the Bacchant's wand. 

But brandishing a rosy flask. 

The only thyrsus e'er I'll ask ! 

But brandishing a rosy flash, e£c.] A«x«f was a kind of 
leatliem vessel for wine, very much in use, as should seem 
by the proverb tCffTtof xMt BvXattig^ which was applied to 
those who were intemperate in eating and drinking. This 
proverb is mentioned in some verses quoted by Athensus, 
from the Hesione of Alexis. 

The only Hiyrsus e*er I'll ash!'] Phomutns assigns as a 
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Let those who pant for Glory's charms 
Embrace her in the field of arms ; 
While my inglorious, placid soul 
Breathes not a wish beyond the bowl. 
Then fill it high, my ruddy slave, 
And bathe me in its honied wave ! 
For, though my fading years decay, 
And though my bloom has passed away, 
Like old Silenus, sire divine. 
With blushes borrowed from my wine, 
111 wanton 'mid the dancing train, 
And live my follies all again ! 



ODE XLVIII. 

When my thirsty soul I steep. 
Every sorrow's lull'd to sleep. 
• Talk of monarchs ! I am then- 
Richest, happiest, first of men ; 
Careless o'er my cup I sing, 
Fancy makes me more than king ; 

reason for the consecration of the thyrsus to fiacchns, that 
inebriety often renders the support of a stick yery necessary. 

VOL. vil. n 
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Gives me wealthy Croesus' store, 
Can I, can I wish for more ? 
On my velvet couch reclining, 
Ivy leaves my brow entwinii^. 
While my soul dilates with glee, 
What are kings and crowns to me ? 
If before my feet they lay, 
I would spurn them all away ! 
Arm you, arm you, men of might, 
Hasten to the sanguine fight ; 
Let me, oh, my budding vine ! 
Spill no other blood than thine. 
Yonder brimming goblet see, 
That alone shall vanquish me ; 
Oh ! I think it sweeter far 
To fall in banquet than in war ! 

Ivy Uaues msf brow entwining, etc."] ** The ivy was con- 
secrated to Bacchus (says Montfancon), because he fonnerly 
lay hid nnder that tree, or, as others will have it, because 
its leaves resemble those of the vine. Other reasons for its 
consecration, and the use of it in garlands at banquets, may 
be found in Longepierre, Barnes, etc. etc. 

jirm yoUf arm jrou, men of might, 
Hasten to the sanguine fight ;3 I have adopted the inter- 
pretation of Regnier and others : 

Altri segua Marte fero ; 
• Che sol Bacco e '1 mio conforto. 
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ODE XLIX * 

When Bacchus, Joke's immortal boy, 

The rosy harbinger of joy, 

Who, with the 8uii3hine of the bowl, 

Thaws the winter of our soul ; 

When to my inmost core he glides. 

And bathes it with his ruby tides, 

A flow of joy, a lively heat. 

Fires my brain, and wings my feiet ! 

'Tis surely something sweet, I thinji, 

Nay, something heavenly sweet, to drink ! 

* This, the preceding ode, and a few more of the same 
character, are merely chansons h boire. Most likely they 
were the effusions of the moment of conyiTiality, and were 
sang, we imagine, with rapture in Greece ; but that interest- 
ing association, by which they always recalled the conyiyial 
emotions that produced them, can be very little felt by the 
most enthusiastic reader j and much less by a phlegmatic 
grammarian, who sees nothing in them but dialects and par- 
ticles. 

JVkot with the sunshine of the bowl. 

Thaws the winter of our soul.'} Aoufg is the title 
which he gives to Bacchus in the original. It is a canons 
circumstance, that Plutarch mistook the name of Leri among 
the Jews for Ai'iit (one of the bacchanal cries), and aceord- 
ingly supposed that they worshipped Bacchus. 
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Sing, sing of loye, let Music's breath 
Softly beguile our rapturous death. 
While, my young Venus, thou and I 
To the voluptuous cadence die ! 
Then waking from our languid trance. 
Again we'll sport, again we'll dance. 



ODE L * 

When I drink, I feel, I feel, 
Visions of poetic zeal ! 

* Faber thinks this spurious ; but, 1 believe, he is singular 
in his opinion. It has all the spirit of our author. Like the 
wreath which he presented in the dream, '' it smells of Ana- 



creon." 



The form of this ode, in the original, is remarkable. It is 
a kind of song of seven quatrain stanzas, each beginning 
with the line 

*Or fy« «-i« r«v oivtv. 

The first stanza alone is incomplete, consisting but of three 
lines. 

*' Compare with this poem (says Degen) the verses of Hage- 
dom, lib. V. der Wein, where that divine poet has wantoned 
in the praises of wine." 

IVhen 1 drink, I feel, I feel, 

yisions of poetic zeal! "] *' Anacreon is not the only one 
(says Longcpierre) whom wine has inspired with poetry. 
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Warm with the goblet's freshening dews 

My heart invokes the heavenly Muse. 

When I drink, my sorrow's o'er ; 

I think of doubts and fears no more ; 

But scatter to the railing vnnd 

Each gloomy phantom of the mind ! 

When I drink, the jesting boy, 

Bacchus himself, partakes my joy ; 

And, while we dance through breathing bowers 

Whose every gale is rich with flowers, 

There is an epigram in the first book of the Antbologia, 
which begins ^us : 

OtfOf rot ^ttftttrt f/ttytts ttiXu Imrof aot^y 

If with water you fill np your glasses. 
You'll never write any thing wise j 

For wine is the horse of Parnassus, 
Which hurries a bard to the skies ! 

And, while tve dance through breathing bowers, e£c.] If 
some of the translators had observed Doctor Trapp's caution, 
with regard to vcXottfhvtf fc if mtfpmtfy '' Cave ne caelum 
intelligas," they would not have spoiled the simplicity of 
Anacreon's fancy, by such- extravagant conceptions of the 
passage. Could our poet imagine such bombast as the fol- 
lowing? 

Quand je bois, mon ceil s'imagine 
Que, dans nn tourbiUon plein de parfkms divers, 
Bacchus m'emporte dans les airs, 
Rempli de sa licjuenr divine. 
Or this : 
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In bowls he makes my seaaes swim,- 

Till the gale breathes of nou^t bdt hisa ! 

When I drink, I deftly twine 

Flowers, begemm'd with tears of wine ; 

And, while with festive hand I spread 

The smiling garland round my head, 

Something whispers in my breast, 

How sweet it is to live at rest ! 

When I drink, and perfume stiUs 

Around me all in balmy rills. 

Then as some beauty, smiling roses, 

In languor on my breast reposes, 

Venus ! I breathe my vows to thee. 

In many a sigh of luxury ! 

When I drink, my heart refines. 

And rises as the cup declines, — 

Rises in the genial flow 

That none but social spirits know, 

When youthful revellers, round the bowl, 

Dilating, mingle soul with soul ! 

Indi mi mena 
Mentre lietro ebro deliro 
Baccho in giro 
Per la vaga aura serena. 

fFhen youthful ret^ellers, round the howl. 

Dilating^ mingle soul with soul ! ] Subjoined to GaiPs 
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When I drink, the bliss is mine,-— 
There's bliss in every drop of wine ! 
All other joys that I have known, 
I've scarcely dared to call my own ; 
But this the Fates can ne'er destroy, 
Till Death overshadows aU my joy ! 



i5i 



ODE LI * 

Fly not thus my brow of snow, 
Lovely wanton ! fly not so. 

edition of Anacreon, there are some curious letters i^on the 
&ttt99t of the ancients, which appeared U9i the Frendi Jour"* 
nals. At the opening of the Odeon, in Paris, the managers 
of the spectacle requested Professor Gail to giite them some 
uncommon name for the f<§te8 of this institution. He sug- 
gested the word '' Thiase," which was adopted ^ but the 
literati of Paris questioned the propriety of it, and addressed 
their criticisms to Gail, through die medium of the public 
prints . Two or three of the letters he has inserted in his 
edition, and they have eUcited from him some kamed re- 
search on the subject. 

* Alberti has imitated this ode ; and Capilnpus, in the fol- 
lowing epigram, has giyen a version of it : 

Cur, Lalage, mea vita, meos contemnis amores ? 

Cur fugis e nostro puichra puella sinu ? 
Ne fngias, sint sparse licet mea tempora canis. 
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Though the wane of age is mine. 
Though the brilliant flush is thine. 
Still I'm doom'd to sigh for thee, 
Blest, if thou couldst sigh for me I 
See, in yonder flowery braid, 
Cull'd for thee, my blushing maid, 
How the rose, of orient glow, 
Mingles with the lily's snow ; 
Mark, how sweet their tints agree, 
Just, my girl, like thee and me ! 

Inqne tno rosens ftilgeat ore color. 
Aspice ut intextas dcceant quoque flore corollas 
Candida purpureis lilia misfa rosis. 

Oh ! why repel my soul's impassioned vow. 
And fly, beloyed maid, these longing arms ? 

Is it, that wintry time has strewM my brow. 
And thine are all the summer's roseate charms ? 

See the rich garland, cnll'd in vernal weather. 
Where the yoang rosebad with the lily glows ; 

In wreaths of love we thus may twine together, 
And I will be the lily, thou the rose ! 

6'ee, in yonder Jlowery braid, 

CulTdfor thee, my blushing maid / ] "In the same man- 
ner that Anacrcon pleads for the whiteness of his locks, from 
the beauty of the colour in garlands, a shepherd, in Theocri- 
tus, endeavours to recommend his black hair : 

AAA* tfcvas f» TOis 9-t^tt9otf rtt w^mra Aiy«FT«i-** 

Longcpicrrc, Barnes, etc. 
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ODE LIL* 

Away, away, you men of rules, 

What have I to do with schools ? 

They'd make me learn, they'd make mc think, 

But would they make me loye and drink ? 

Teach me this, and let me swim 

My soul upon the goblet's brim ; 

Teach me this, and let me twine 

My arms around the nymph divine ! 

* '^ This is doubtless the work of a more modem poet than 
Anacreon j for at the period when he lived rhetoricians were 
not known." Dcgen. 

Thongh the antiquity of this ode is confirmed by the Vatican 
manuscript, I am very much inclinetl to agree in this argu- 
ment against its authenticity j for, though the dawnings of 
rhetoric might already have appeared, the first who gave it 
any celebrity was Corax of Syracuse, and he flourished in 
the century after Anacreon. 

Our poet anticipated the ideas of Epicnms, in his aversion 
to the labours of learnine, as well as his devotion to volup- 
tuousness. Hctntf wttto'uttf fcm»Mfi4t ^toytn^ said the 
philosopher of the garden in a letter to Pythodes. 

Teach me this, and let me twine 

My arms around the nymph divine .'] By X9^^^ A^^«- 
^r9f here, I understand some beautiful girl j in the same 
manner that Avtctof is often used for wine. " Golden*' is 
frequently an epithet of beauty. Thus in Virgil, " Venus 
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Age begins to blanch my brow, 
I've time for nought but pleasure now. 
Fly, and cool my goblet's glow 
At yonder fountain's gelid flow ; 
111 quaff, my boy, and calmly sink 
I'his soul to slumber as I drink I 
Soon, too soon, my jocund slave, 
You'll deck your master's grassy grave ; 
And there's an end — for ah ! you know 
They drink but little wine below ! 

aurca ; ^' and in Propertins, '' Cynthia Burea.*^ Tibullns, 
liowever, calls an old woman " golden." 

The translation d^Autori Anonimi, as usual, wantons on 
this passage of Anacreon : 

E m' insegni con piu rare 
Forme accorte d' involare 
Ad amabile beltade 
II bel cinto d' oncstade. 

And there's an end^for ah ! you "know 
They drink but little wine below f] Thus the wittj 
Mainard : 

La Mort nous guette ; et qnand ses lois 
Nous ont enferm^s une fois 
Au sein d'unc fosse profonde, 
Adieu bons vins et bon repas, 
Ma science ne trouve pas 
Des cabarets en Tautre monde. 

From Mainard, Gombauld, and De Cailly, old Frencli 
poets, some of the best epigrams of the English language 
are borrowed. 
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ODE LIII. 

When I behold the festive train 

Of dancing youth, I'm young again I 

Memory wakes her magic trance 

And wings nie lightly through the dance. 

Gome, Gybeba, smiling maid ! 

Gull the flower and twine the braid ; 

fiid the blush of summer's rose 

Bum upon my brow of snows ; 

And let me, while the wild and young 

Trip the mazy dance along, 

Bid the blush of summer^s rose 

Burn upon my brow of snows ; etc,"} Licetos, in his Hie- 
roglyphica, qnoting two of our poet's odes, where he calls 
for garlands, remarks, '' Constat igitnr floreas coronas poetis 
et potantibns in symposio conyenire, non autem sapientibns 
et philosophiam afiectantibns." — *' It appears that wreaths 
of flowers were adapted for poets and rerellers at banquets, 
but hj no means became those who had pretensions to wis- 
dom and philosophy.*' On this principle, in his i5ad chap- 
ter, he discovers a refinement in Virgil, describing the gar- 
land of the poet Silenus as fallen offj which distinguishes, 
he thinks, the divine intoxication of Silenus from that of 
common drunkards, who always wear their crov^nas while 
they drink. This, indeed, is the '' labor ineptiarum" of 
commentators. 
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Fling my heap of years away, 
And be as wild, as young as they. 
Hither haste, some cordial soul ! 
Give my lips the brinmiing bowl ; 
Oh I you will see this hoary sage 
Forget his locks, forget his age. 
He still can-chaunt the festive hymn, 
He still can kiss the goblet's brim ; 
He still can act the mellow raver, 
And play the fool as sweet as ever ! 

He still can kiss the goblet^s brim ; etcJ] Wine is pre- 
scribed by Galen, as an excellent medicine for old men : 
'' Qnodfrigidos ct hamoribns expletos calefaciat,** etc.; bnt 
Nature was Anacrcon's physician. 

There is a proverb in Eriphns, as quoted by Athensas, 
-which says, ''that wine makes an old man dance, whether 
he will or not." 

Atyts If' eipx^tosy h xukms tJC^f^ 
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ODE LIV.* 

Methwks, the pictured bull we see 
Is amorous Jove — it must be he ! 
How fondly blest he seems to bear 
That fairest of Phoenician fair ! 
How proud he breasts the foamy tide, 
And spurns the billowy surge aside ! 
Gould any beast of vulgar vein 
Undaunted thus defy the 'main ? 
No : he descends from climes above, 
He looks the God, he breathes of Jove ! 

* " Tbis ode is written upon a picture which represented 
the rape of Enropa/' Madame Dacier. 

It may perhaps he considered as a description of one of 
those coins, which the Sidonians stmck off in hononr of 
Earopa, representing a woman carried across the sea by a 
bull. Thus Natalis Gomes, lib. viii. cap. a3. '' Sidonii nu- 
-mismata com foeminft tauri dorso insidente ac mare trans- 
fretante, cudemnt in ejus faonorem.'' In the little treatise 
npon the goddess of Syria, attributed very falsely to Lncian , 
there is mention of this coin, and of a temple dedicated by 
the Sidonians to Astarte, whom some, it appears, confounded 
with Europa. 

Moschus has written a very beautiful idyl on the story of 
Europa. 

No : he descends from climes abot^ef 

He looks the God, he breathes of Jove /] Thus Moschus : 



n 
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ODE LV.* 

While we invoke the wreathed spring, 
Resplendent rose ! to thee we'll sing ; 

Kpw^t B%of tern rpt^t i^ifcmg* tuu yifir* rM9p§f» 

The God forgot himself, his heaTcn, for love, 
And a hull^s form belied th' almighty JoTe. 

* This ode is a brilliant panegyric on the rose. '' All an- 
tiquity (says Barnes) has produced nothing more beaatiAil. 

From the idea of peculiar excellence which the ancients 
attached to this flower, arose a pretty proverbial expression, 
used by Aristophanes, according to Suidas, ^«^ f^iip^uMfy 
** You have spoken roscs,^' a phrase somewhat similar to 
the ^' dire dcs flcurettcs^' of the French. In the same idea 
of excellence originated, 1 doubt not, a very cuiions appli- 
cation of the word ^o^oVy for which the inquisitive reader 
may consult Gaulminus upon the epithalamium of our poet, 
where it is introduced in the romance of Theodorus. More- 
' us, in one of his elegies, calls his mistress his rose : 

Jam te igitur rursus teneo, formosula, jam te 

(Quid trcpidas ?) teneo j jam, rosa, te teneo. El^. 8. 

Now I again embrace thee, dearest, 
(Tell me, wanton, why thou fearest?) 
Again my longing arms infold thee. 
Again, my rose, again I hold thee. 

This, like most of the terms of endearment in the modem 
Latin poets, is taken from Plautusj they were vulgar and 
colloquial in his time, and they are among the elegancUp of 
the modem Latinists. 

Passeratius alludes to the ode before us, in the b^imung 
of his poem on the Rose : 

Carmine digna rosa est ^ vcUem caneretnr at illam 
Teius argutd cecinit testudinc vates. 
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Resplendent rose ! the flower of flowers, 
Whose breath perfumes Olympus' bowers ; 
Whose Vii^;in blush , of chasten'd dye, 
Enchants so much our mortal eye. 
When Pleasure's bloomy season glows. 
The Graces lore to twine the rose ; 
The rose is warm Dione's bliss, 
And flushes like Dione's kiss ! 
Oft has the poet's magic tongue 
The rose's fair luxuriance sung ; 

Resplendent rose ! to thee we'll sing, ] I have passed over 
the line #iif iraifU uviu /ecAs'^f j it is corrupt in this 
original reading, and has been very little improved by the 
annotators. I vhould suppose it to be an interpolation, if 
it vi^ere not for a line which occurs afterv^ards : ^i^f ^ 
(pvatf Xtysifctf* 

The rose is warm Diane's bliss, «fe.] Bellean, in a note 
upon an old French poet, quoting the original here m^fo^i" 
9iuf ra^vfftM^ translates it, *' comme les d^ces et mignar- 
dises de Venus." 

Oft has the poeVs magic tongue 

The rose's fair luxuriance sung; etc."] The following is 
a fragment of the Lesbian poetess. It is cited in the romance 
of Achilles Tatias, who appears to have resolved the numbers 
into prose. E< rots ttvUotf ti$iXtf i Zt99 tyriiitfM fitMt- 
Mtiy Td ^0^9 »f ran athttf tQttfftXtvi* ynf tfi Kovfccty 
(Pftrmf my>M'iafMty o^^dXft^s tt9$tsiVy MtfUff^s tf^^nf^^y 
»«XA«; ct^pawf. "Epstrtr truly A^fsht^t vfoitwtty 
tvuiifft ^tfAA«#f KSfiUy tfttunirsts TanrmXstt Tfv(p£. ro 
9-er«Aov to Zt^vfSf yfXtt. 

If Jove would give the leafy bowers 
A queen for ail their woiU of flowers. 
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And long the Muses, heavenly maids. 
Have rear'd it in their tuneful shades. 
When, at the early glance of mom, 
It sleeps upon the glittering thorn, 
'Tis sweet to dare the tangled fence, 
To cull the timid flow'ret thence, 
And wipe, with tender hand, away 
The tear that on its blushes lay ! 
'Tis sweet to hold the infant stems. 
Yet dropping with Aurora's gems. 
And fresh inhale the spicy sighs 
That from the weeping buds arise. 
When revel reigns, when mirth is high. 
And Bacchus beams in every eye. 
Our rosy fillets scent exhale. 
And fill with balm the fainting gale ! 

The rose would be the choice of JoTe, 
And blush, the queen of every groye. 
Sweetest child of weeping morning, 
Gem, the vest of earth adorning, 
Eye of flow'rets, glow of lawns. 
Bud of beauty nursed by dawns : 
Soft the soul of lore it breathes, 
Cyppa's brow with magic wreaths. 
And, to the Zephyr's warm caresses, 
Diffuses all its verdant tresses. 
Till, glowing with the wanton's play,^ 
It bloshes a diviner ray ! 
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Oh, there is nought in nature bright. 
Where roses do not shed their light ! 
When morning paints the orient skies, 
Her fingers burn with roseate dyes ; 
The nymphs display the rose's charms, 
It mantles o'er their graceful arms ; 
Through Cytherea's form it glows, 
And mingles with the living snows. 
The rose distils a healing balm. 
The beating pulse of pain to calm ; 
Preserves the cold inurned clay, 
And mocks the vestige of decay : 

H^hen morning paints the orient skies, 

Her fingers bum with roseate dyes; etcJ\ In the original 
here, he enumerates the many epithets of beauty, borrowed 
from roses, which were used by ^e poets, trttftt rm n^str. 
We see that poets were dignified in Greece with the title of 
sages : even the careless Anacreon, who lived but for loye 
and voluptuousness, was called by Plato the wise Anacreon. 
Fuit hsec sapientia quondam. 

Presences the cold inurned clay ; etc,"} He here alludes 
to the use of the rose in embalming ; and, perhaps (as Barnes 
thinks), to the rosy unguent with which Venus anointed the 
corpse of Hector. Homer's Iliad 4^* It may likewise regard 
the ancient practice of putting garlands of roses on the dead, 
as in Statius, Theb. lib. x. 78a. 

hi sertis, hi veris honore soluto 

Accnmulant anus patriAque in sede reponunt 
Corpus odoratum. 
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And when, at length, in pale decline, 

Its florid beauties fade and pine> 

Sweet as in youth, its balmy breath 

Di£fuses odour e'en in death ! 

Oh ! whence could such a plant haye spruBg ? 

Attend — for thus the tale is sung. 

Where ** veris honor,*' though it mean every Idnd of flowers, 
may seem more particularly to refinr to the rote, which our 
poet, in another ode, calls iupts fctXijfCM, We read, in the 
Hieroglyphics of Pierius, lib. It. that some of the ancients 
used to order in their wills, that roses should be aoanally 
scattered on their tombs, and he has adduced some sepulchrtd 
inscriptions to this purpose. 

And mocks the vestige of decay, "^ When he says tiiat this 
flower prevails over time itself, he still alludes to its efficacy in 
embalment (tener& poneret ossa rosA. Propert. lib.i. el^. 17), 
or perhaps to the subsequent idea of its fragrance anrviving 
its beauty j for he can scarcely mean to praise for duration 
the '' nimium breves flores'* of the rose. Philoatratos com- 
pares this flower with love, and says, that they both defy ilie 
influence of time; Z9^^^^ ^ ^^* Eptify vri ^c3m si/^f. 
Unfortunately the similitude lies not in their duration, but 
their transience. 

Sweet as in youth, its balmy breath 
Diffuses odour e'en in death!"} Thus Caspar Barheos, in 
his Ritus Nuptiarnm : 

Ambrosium late rosa tunc quoque spargit odorem, 
Gumfluit, aut multo languida sole jacet. 

Nor then the rose its odour loses. 
When all its flushing beauties die ; 

Nor less ambrosial balm difinses. 
When withered by the solar eye! 
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When, humidy from the silvery stream, 

Effusing beauty's warmest beam, 

Venus appeared, in flashing hues, 

Mellow'd by Ocean's briny dews ; 

When, in the starry courts above, 

The pregnant brain of mighty Jove 

Disclosed the nymph of azure glance, 

The nymph who shakes the martial lance I 

Then, then, in strange eventful hour. 

The earth produced an infant flower. 

Which sprung, with blushing tinctures dress'd. 

And wanton'd o'er its parent breast. 

The gods beheld this brilliant birth, 

And hail'd the Rose, the boon of earth ! 

With nectar drops, a ruby tide, 

The sweetly orient buds they dyed, 

fF'ith nectar drops, a ruby tide. 

The sweetly orient buds they dyed, etc,"} The aathor of 
the '' Peryigilium Veneris** (a poem attribated to Catullus, 
the style of which appears to me to have all the laboured 
luxuriance of a much later period) ascribes the tincture of 
the rose to the blood jfrom the wound of Adonis — 

rosae 
Fusae aprino de cruore — 

according to the emendation of Lipsius. In the following 
epigram this hue is differently accounted for : 
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And bade them bloom, the flowers divine 
Of him who sheds the teeming vine ; 
And bade them on the spangled thorn 
Expand their bosoms to the mom. 



ODE LVL* 

He, who instructs the youthful crew 
To bathe them in the brimmer's dew, 

Ilia quidem stadlosa suum defexidere Adonim^ 
Gradivus stricto quern petit ense ferox, 

Affixit dnris vestigia caeca rosetis, 
Albaque diyino picta craore rosa est. 

While the enamoar'd qacen of joy 
Flies to protect her lovely boy. 

On whom the jealous war-god rashes ; 
She treads upon a thomed rose, 
And while the wound with crimson flows, 

The snowy flow'ret feels her blood, and blashes ! 

* " Compare with this elegant ode the verses of Us, lib. i. 
die Weinlese." Dcgen. 

This appears to be one of the hymns which were sung at 
the anniversary festival of the vintage ; one of the twtXtg9t§t 
v/Aifoty as our poet himself terms them in the fifty-ninth ode. 
We cannot help feeling a peculiar veneration for these relics 
of the religion of antiquity. Horace may be supposed to have 
written the nineteenth ode of his second book, and the 
twenty-fifth of the third, for some bacchanalian celebration 
of this kind. 
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And taste, uncloy'd by rich excesses, 
All the bliss that wine possesses ! 
He, who inspires the youth to glance 
In winged circlets through the dance I 
Bacchus, the god, again is here. 
And leads along the blushing year ; 
The blushing year with rapture teems, 
Ready to shed those cordial streams, 
Which, sparkling in the cup of mirth, 
Illuminate the sons of earth ! 
And when the ripe and yermil wine. 
Sweet infant of the pregnant vine, 
Which now in mellow clusters swells. 
Oh ! when it bursts its rosy cells. 
The heavenly stream shall mantling flow, 
To balsam every mortal woe ! 

JVhichy sparkling in the cup of mirth. 

Illuminate the sons of earth!"] In the original worcf 
tt^ofof KOfitt\«if* Madame Dacier thinks that the poet here 
had the nepenthe of Homer in his mind. Odyssey, lib. iv. 
This nepenthe was a something of exquisite diarm, infused 
by Helen into the wine of her guests, which had the power 
of dispelling erery anxiety. A French writer, with very ele- 
gant gallantry, conjectures that this spell, which made the 
bowl so beguiling, was the charm of Helen's conversation. 
See De Merd, quoted by Bayle, art. Hel^ne. 
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No youth shall then be wan or weak, 
For dimpling health shall li^^t the cheek ; 
No heart shall then desponding sigh, 
For wine shall bid despondence fly ! 
Thus — till another autnnm's glow 
Shall bid another vintage flow ! 



ODE LVIL* 

And whose immortal hand could shed 
Upon this disk the ocean's bed? 

* This ode is a yery animated description of a picture of 
Venns on a discus, which represented the goddns in her 
first emergence from the waves. About two centnries after 
onr poet wrote, the pencil of the artist Apelles embellished 
this subject, in his famous painting of the Venus Anadyo- 
mene, the model of which, as Pliny informs ns, was the beau- 
tiful Gampaspe, giyen to him by Alexander ; though, accord- 
ing to Natalis Gomes, lib. vii. cap. i6, it was Phryne who 
sat to Apelles for the face and breast of this Venus. 

There are a few blemishes in the reading of the ode befOTe 
ns, which have influenced Faber, Heyne, BrundL, etc. to de- 
nounce the whole poem as spurious. Non ego panels ofiendar 
maculis. I think it is beautiful enough to be authentic. 

^nd whose immortal hand could ahed 
Upon this disk the ocean^s bed?"] The abmptness of 
apu rif T$ptuot TTtfTofy is finely expressive of sadden ad- 
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And, in a frentsied flight of '^M, 
Sublime as Heaven's eternal pble, 
Imagine thus, in semblanee wftftaft, 
The Queen of Love's yolaptnoiis form 
Floating along theuBvery sea 
In beauty's naked toilijiSMy ? 
Oh I he has given the caiptured sight 
A witching'banquet of delight ; 
And all those sacred scenes of Love, 
Where only halloiv'd eyeis may rove. 
Lie faintly glowing, balf'KXiinCeaFd, 
Within the lucid billows veil'd. 
Light as the leaf that summer's breeze 
Has wafted o'er the glassy seas, 

miration, and is one of chose beauties which we cannot but 
admire in their scarce, thongh, by frequent imitation, they 
are now becokne languid and unimpressiYe. 

And all those sacred scenes of lof^e. 

Where only halloWd eyes may roue, etc.] The picture 
here has all the delicate character of the semi-reducta Venus, 
and is the sweetest emblem of what the poetry of passion 
ought to be ; glowing but through a yeil, and stealing upon 
the heart from concealment. Few of the ancients have at- 
tained this modesty of description, which is like the |(olden 
cloud that hung over Jupiter and Juno, impervious to every 
beam but that of fancy. 
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She floats upon the ocean's breast, 
Which undulates in sleepy rest, 
And stealing on, she gently pillows 
Her bosom on the amorous billows. 
Her bosom, like the humid rose, 
Her neck, like dewy-sparkling snows, 
Illume the liquid path she traces. 
And burn within the stream's embraces ! 
In languid luxury soft she glides, 
Encircled by the azure tides, 
Like some fair lily, faint with weeping, 
Upon a bed of violets sleeping ! 
Beneath their queen's inspiring glance, 
The dolphins o'er the green sea dance^ 
Bearing in triumph young Desire, 
And baby Love with smiles of fire ! 

Her bosom, like the humid rose, etc,"] ^^"B^oimf (says an 
anonymous annotator) is a whimsical epithet for the bosom.'* 
Neither Catullus nor Gray have been of his opinion. The 
former has the expression, 

£n hie in roseis latet papillis. 
And the latter, 

Lo ! where the rosy-bosom'd hours> etc. 
Crottus, a modern Latinist, might indeed be censored for 
too vagiie an use of the epithet "rosy," when he applies 
it to the eyes : " e roseis oculis." 

— ^— — young Desire, etc.^ In the original '^i^s$>. 
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While, sparkling on the ^ilT ivrntes, 
The tenants of the briny cavfcs 
Around the pomp in eddies play, 
And gleam along the watery way. 



ODE LVIII.*- 

When gold, as fleet as Zephyr's pinion, 
Escapes like any faithless minion, 

-who was the same deity with Jocus among the Romans. 
AureJius Angurellas has a poem beginning 

Inyitat olim Bacchus ad ccenam suos 
Comon, Jocnm, Cupidinem. 

Which Pamell has closely imitated : 

Gay Bacchus, liking £stcourt*8 wine, 

A noble meal bespoke us ; 
And, for the guests that were to dine, 

Brought Gomus, Love, and Jocus, etc. 

* I have followed Barneses arrangement of this ode ^ it de- 
viates somewhat from the Vatican MS., but it appeared to 
me the more natural order. 

ff^hen gold, as fleet as Zephyr's pinion. 

Escapes like any faithless minion, etc.2 In the original 
'O ^tt^tTtjF i Xpo99F* There is a kind of pun in these 
words, as Madame Dacier has already remarked ; for Chrysos, 
which signifies gold, was also a frequent name for a slave. 
In one of Lucian^s dialogues, there is, I think, a similar play 

YOL. VII. 8 
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And dies me (as he flies me ever). 
Do I pursue him ? never, never ! 
No, let the false deserter go, 
For who would court his direst foe ? 
But, when I feel my lightened mind 
No more by ties of gold confined, 
I loosen all my clinging cares, 
And cast them to the vagrant airs. 
Then, then I feel the Muse's spell. 
And wake to life the dulcet shell ; 



upon the word, where the followers of Chrysippus are called 
golden fishes. The puns of the ancients are, in general, even 
more vapid than our own ; some of the best are those recorded 

of Diogenes. 

And flies me (as he flies me euer), etc.] All i^y §tu 
/tct cptuytt* This grace of iteration has already been taken 
notice of. Though sometimes merely a playful beanty, it is 
peculiarly expressive of impassioned sentiment, and we may 
easily believe that it was one of the many tooroes of that 
energetic sensibility which breathed through the style of 
Sappho. See Gyrald. Vet. Poet. Dial. 9. It will not be said 
that this is a mechanical ornament by any one who can feel 
its charm in those lines of Catullus, where he complains of 
the infidelity of his mistress, Lesbia. 

Cceli, Lesbia nostra, Lesbia ilia, 
Ilia Lesbia, quam Catullus unam. 
Plus cpiam se at({ue suos amavit omnes, 
Nunc, etc. 

Si sic omnia dixisset ! but the rest does not bear citation. . 
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The dulcet shell to beauty sings. 
And love dissolyes along the strings ! 
Thus, when my heart is sweetly tai^t 
How little gold deserves a thought, 
The winged slave returns once more, 
And with him wafts delicious store 
Of racy wine, whose balmy art 
In slumber seals the anxious heart ! 
Again he tries my soul to sever 
From love and song, perhaps for ever ! 
Away, deceiver I why pursuing 
Ceaseless thus my heart's undoing^ ? 
Sweet is the song of amorous fire ; 
Sweet are the sighs that thrill the lyre ; 
Oh ! sweeter far than all the gold 
The waftage of thy wings can hold. 
I well remember all thy wiles ; 
They withered Cupid's flowery smiles, 
And'o'er his harp such garbage shed, 
I thought its angel breath was fled ! 
They tainted all his bowl of blisses, 
His bland desires and hallowed kisses. 

• 

They tainted all his howl qfhlisses. 

His bland desires and halloW*d kisses,^ Original : 
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Oh ! fly to haunts of sordid men, 
But rove not near the bard again ; 
Thy glitter in the Muse's shade 
Scares from her bower the tuneful maid ; 
And not for worlds would I forego 
That moment of poetic glow, 
When my full soul, in Fancy's stream, 
Pours o'er the lyre its swelling theme. 
Away, away ! to worldlings hence, 
Who feel not this diviner sense, 
And with thy gay, fallacious blaze. 
Dazzle their unrefined gaze. 

Horace has ''Desiderlqne temperare poculum,'* not figu- 
ratively, howerer, like Anacreon, but importing the love- 
philtres of the witches. By *'caps of kisses'' our poet may 
allude to a fayourite gallantry among the ancients, of drinking 
-when the lips of their mistresses had tonched the brim : 

^ "Or leave a kiss within the cup, , 

And ni not ask for wine," 

As in Ben Jonson's translation from Philostratus; and Lucian 
has a conceit upon the same idea, " *hti icm wtfiif Hfut umt 
(ptXtjfy** '* that you may at once both drink and kiss.** 
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ODE LIX * 

Sabled by the solar beam, 

Now the fiery clusters teem, 

In osier baskets, borne along 

By all the festal vintage throng 

Of rosy youths and virgins fair, 

Ripe as the melting fruits they bear. 

Now, now they press the pregnant grapes, 

And now the captive stream escapes, 

In fervid tide of nectar gushing. 

And for its bondage proudly blushing ! 

While, round the vat's impurpled brim, 

The choral song, the vintage hymn 

Of rosy youths and virgins fair. 

Steals on the doy'd and panting air. 

'*' The title E^tXtjfitff v/tcftfy "which Barnes has giyen to 
this ode, is by no means appropriate. We have already had 
one of those hymns (ode 56), bnt this is a description of the 
vintage ^ and the title its ctfofy -which it bears in the Vatican 
MS., is more correct than any that have been suggested. 

Degen, in the true spirit of literary scepticism, doubts that 
this ode is genuine, without assigning any reason for such 
a suspicion. " Non amo te, Sabidi, nee possum dicere 
quare ^'^ but this is far from satisfactory criticism. 
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Mark, how they drink, with all their eyes, 

The orient tide that sparkling flies ; 

The infant balm of all their fears. 

The infant Bacchus, bom in tears ! 

When he, whose verging years decline 

As deep into the vale as mine, 

When he inhales the vintage-^ring, 

His heart is fire, his foot's a wing ; 

And as he flies, his hoary hair 

Plays truant with the wanton air ! 

While the warm youth, whose wishing soul 

Has kindled o*er th* inspiring bowl, 

Impassion'd seeks the shadowy grove, 

Where, in the tempting guise of love, 

Reclining sleeps some witching maid, 

Whose sunny charms, but half displayed, 

Blush through the bower, that, closely twined, 

Excludes the kisses of the wind ! 

The virgin wakes, the glowing boy 

Allures her to th* embrace of joy ; 

Swears that the herbage Heaven had spread, 

Was sacred as the nuptial bed ; 

Swears that the herbage Heat'en had spread, 

Was sacred as the nuptial bed; etc,"] The original her< 
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That laws should never bind desire, 
And love was nature's hoKest fire ! 
The virgin weeps, the virgin sighs ; 
He kiss'd her lips, he kiss'd her eyes ; 
The sigh was balm, the tear was dew, 
They only raised his flame anew. 
And, oh ! he stole the sweetest flower 
That ever bloom'd in any bower ! 

Such is the madness wine imparts, 
Whene'er it steals on youthful hearts. 

has been variously interpreted. Some, in their zeal for our 
author's purity , have supposed that the youth only persuades 
her to a premature marriage. Others understand from the 
words wpo^rit yttfAUit ytfto^aty that he seduces her to a 
violation of the nuptial vow. The turn which I have given 
it is somewhat like the sentiment of Uelo'isa, '' amorem con- 
jugio, libertatem vinculo praeferre." (See her original Letters.) 
The Italian translations have almost all vtrantoned upon this 
description J but that of Marchetti is indeed "nimiura hibri- 
cus aspici." 
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ODE LX * 

Awake to life, my dulcet shell, 

To Phoebus all thy sighs shall swell ; 

And though no glorious prize be thine, 

No Pythian wreath around thee twine, 

Yet every hour is glory's hour, 

To him who gathers wisdom's flower ! 

Then wake thee from thy magic slumbers, 

Breathe to the soft and Phrygian numbers. 

Which, as my trembling lips repeat. 

Thy chords shall echo back as sweet. 

The cygnet thus, with fading notes, 

As down Gayster's tide he floats. 

Plays with his snowy plumage fair 

Upon the wanton murmuring air, 

**" This hymn to Apollo is supposed not to have been 
written by Anacreon, and it certainly is rather a sublimer 
flight than the Teian wing is accustomed to soar. Bat avc 
ought not to judge from this diyersity of style, in a poet of 
whom time has preserved such partial relics. If we knew 
Horace but as a satirist, should we easily believe there could 
dwell such animation in his lyre ? Suidas says that our 
poet wrote hymns, and this perhaps is one of them. We 
can perceive in what an altered and imperfect state his works 
are at present, when we find a scholiast upon Horace citing 
an ode from the third book of Anacreon. 
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Which amorously lingers round, 
And sighs responsive sound for sound ! 
Muse of the Lyre ! illume my dream, 
Thy Phoebus is my fancy's theme ; 
And hallow'd is the harp I bear, 

And hallow'd is the wreath I wear, 
Hallow'd by him, the god of lays. 
Who modulates the choral maze ! 
I sing the love which Daphne twined 
Around the godhead's yielding mind ; 
I sing the blushing Daphne's flight 
From this aethereal youth of light ; 
And how the tender, timid maid 
Flew panting to the kindly shade, 
Resigned a form, too tempting fair. 
And grew a verdant laurel there ; 

And how the tender, timid maid 

Flew panting to the kindly shade, etc."] Original : 

I find the word tttfrpop here has a double force, as it also 
«igiiifies that '' omnium parentem, ^am sanctus Numa/^ 
«tc. etc. (See Martial.) In order to confirm this import of 
the word here, those who are curious in new readings, may 
place the stop after funttf^ thus : 

To fitit tKiFi^iuyt Ktvrpof 

8. 
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Whose leaves, with sympathetic thrill, 
In terror seem'd to tremble still ! 
TJie god pursued, with wing'd desire ; 
And when his hopes were all on fire, 
And when he thought to hear the sigh 
With which enamour'd virgins die, 
He only lieard the pensive air 
Whispering amid her leafy hair ! 
But oh, my soul ! no more — no more ! 
Enthusiast, whither do I soar ? 
This sweetly maddening dream of soul 
Has hurried me beyond the goal. 
Wliy should I sing the mighty darts 
Which fly to wound celestial hearts. 
When sure the lay, with sweeter tone, 
Can tell the darts that wound my own ? 
Still be Anacreon, still inspire 
The descant of the Teian lyre : 

Still be Anacreon, still inspire 

'The descant of the Teian lyre,'\ The original is T«» 
Aif»K^iojfTci fitifcH. I have translated it under the supposition 
iliat the hymn is by Anacreon; though I fear, from this Tcry 
line, tliat his claim to it can scarcely be supported. 

Tsy .AvuK^iovru fct^ity "Imitate Anacreon." Such is the 
<'sson given ns by the lyrist ; and if, iu poetry, a simple ele- 
gance of sentiment, enriched by the most playful felicities of 
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Still let tlie nectar'd numbers float, 
Distilling love in every ndle ! 

fancy, be a charm which invites or deserves imitation, wheic 
shall we find such a guide as Anacreon? In morality, too, 
with some little reserve, I think we might not blush to fol> 
low in his footsteps. For if his song be the language of his 
heart, though luxurious and relaxed, he was artless and be- 
nevolent 5 and who would not forgive a few irregularities, 
when atoned for by virtues so rare and so endearing? When 
we think of the sentiment in those Tines : 

Away ! I hate the slanderous dart. 
Which steals to wound th' unwary heart, 

liow many are there in the world, to whom we would wish 
to say, Toy Ay«e»pcovr« f^ifAH ! 

Here ends the last of the odes in the Vatican MS. whose 
authority confirms the genuine antiquity of them all, though 
a few have stolen among the nnmber, which we may hesitate 
in aiiributing to Anacreon. In the litde essay prefixed to 
this translation, I observed that Barnes has quoted this manu- 
script incorrectly, relying upon an imperfect copy of it, which 
Isaac Vossius had taken; I shall just mention two or three 
instances of this inaccuracy, the first which occur to me. In 
the ode of the Dove, on the vvords Tirtp^tn rayKttXtt'^m^ he 
says, *' Vatican MS. avTKttil^iffy ctiam Presciano invito. ^ 
though the MS. reads wfKoXv^tty with ovTXMam inter- 
lined. Degen, too, on the same line, is somewhat in error. 
In the twenty-second ode of this scries, line thirteenth, the 
MS. has Ttvtti with at interlined, and Barnes imputes to it 
the reading of ti»JV» In the fiftyrscventh, line twelfth, he 
professes to have preserved the reading of the MS. A?iei?iitf€ivtj 
J^' ex' avTtjy while the latter has etXaXtj/ntvos ^' sv uurcc. 
Almost all the other annotators have transplanted these errors 
from Barnes. 
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And when the youth, whose burning soul 
Has felt the Paphian star's control. 
When he the liquid lays shall hear, 
His heart will flutter to his ear, 
And drinking there of song divine, 
Banquet on intellectual wine ! 



ODE LXI * 

Golden hues of youth are fled ; 
Hoary locks deform my head. 
Bloomy graces, dalliance gay, 
All the flowers of life decay. 

* The intrusion of this melancholy ode among the careless 
levities of our poet, has always reminded me of the skeletons 
which the Egyptians used to hang up in their hanquet-rooms, 
to inculcate a thought of mortality even amidst the dissipa- 
tions of mirth. If it were not for the beauty of its numbers, 
the Teian Muse should disown this ode. Quid habet illias, 
illius quae spirabat amores? 

To Stobaeus we are indebted for it. 

Bloomy graces, dalliance gay. 

All the flowers of life decay,"] Horace often, with feel- 
ing and elegance, deplores the fugacity of human enjoy- 
ments. See book ii. ode ii ; and thus in the second epistle 
book ii. 
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Withering age begins to trace 
Sad memorials o*er my face ; 
Time has shed its sweetest bloom, 
All the future must be gloom I 
This awakes my hourly sighing ; 
Dreary is the thought of dying ! 
Pluto's is a dark abode, 
Sad the journey, sad the road : 
And, the gloomy travel o'er, 
Ah I we can return no more ! 

Siugula de nobis anni pnedantur euntes. 
Eripuere jocos, yenerem, conyiTia, ludum. 

The wing of every passing day 
Withers some blooming joy away ^ 
And wafts from our enamoured arms 
The banquet's mirth, the Tirgin's charms. 

Dreary is the thought of dying I etcS} Begnier, a liber- 
line French poet, has written some sonnets on the approach 
of death, full of gloomy and trembling repentance. Chau- 
lieu, however, supports more consistendy the spirit of the 
Epicurean philosopher. See his poem, addressed to the Mar- 
quis La Farre. 

Plus i'approche du termc et moins je le redoute, etc. 

I shall leave it to the moralist to make his reflections here : 
it is impossible to be very anacreontic on such a subject. 

Andy the gloomy travel o*er. 

Ah I -We can return no more I ] Scaligcr, upon CatuUus's 
well-known lines, '* Qui nunc it per iter," etc. remarks, 
iliat Acheron, with the same idea, is called «eyf|«/bf, by 
Theocritus, and i\i9%»i^0fcosy by Nicander. 
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ODE LXII * 

FaL me, boy, as deep a draught 

As e'er w^s fill'd, as e'er was quafPd ; 

But let the water amply flow, 

To cool the grape's intemperate glow ; 

* This ode consists of two fragments, which are to be found 
in Athenxus, book x. and which Barnes, from the similarity 
of their tendency, has combined into one. I think this a 
very justifiable liberty, and haye adopted it in some other 
fragments of our poet. 

Degen refers us here to verses of Uz, lib. iv. der Trinker. 

Jiut let the water amply flow^ 

To cool the grape's intemperate glow ; etc.] It was Am- 
phictyon who first taught the Greeks to mix water with their 
wine ^ in commemoration of which circumstance they erected 
altars to Bacchus and the nymphs. On this mythological 
allegory the following epigram is founded. 

Ardentem ex utero Scmeles lav^re Lysum 

Naiades, extincto fulnunis igne sacri ; 
Cum nymphis igitur tractabilis, at sine nymphis 

Candenti rursus fulmine corripitiir. 

Pieriut Valerianus. 

Which is, non verbum verbo. 

While heavenly fire consumed his Theban dame, 
A Naiad caught young Bacchos from the flame. 

And dippM him burning in her purest lymph ; 
Still, still he loves the sea-maid^s crystal nm. 
And when his native fires infuriate bum, 

He bathes him in the fountain of the nymph. 
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Let not the fiery god be single, 

But with the nymphs in union mingle ; 

For, though the bowl's the grave of sadness, 

Oh ! be it ne'er the birth of madness ! 

No, banish from our board to-night 

The revelries of rude delight ! 

To Scythians leave these wild excesses, 

Ours be the joy that soothes and blesses ! 

And while the temperate bowl we wreathe, 

Our choral hymns shall sweetly breathe, 

Beguiling every hour along 

With harmony of soul and song ! 



ODE LXIII * 

To Love, the soft and blooming child, 
I touch the harp in descant wild ; 
To Love, the babe of Cyprian bowers, 
TJie boy, who breathes and blushes flowers I 
To Love, for Heaven and earth adore him , 
And gods and mortals bow before him ! 

* " This fragmem is preserved in Clemens Alcxandrinus, 
Strom, lib. yi, and in Arsenius, Collect. Graec." Barnes. 

Ii appears to have been the opening of a hymn in praise of 
Love. 
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ODE LXIV.* 

Haste thee, nymph, whose winged spear 
Wounds the fleeting mountain-deer ! 
Dian, Jove's immortal child. 
Huntress of the savage wild ! 
Goddess with the sun-bright hair ! 
Listen to a people's prayer. 
Turn, to Lethe's river turn. 
There thy vanquish'd people mourn ! 

* This hymn to Diana is extant in Hephaestion. Tliere is 
an anecdote of our poet, which has led to some doubt wfae-> 
iher ]ic ever wrote any odes of this kind. It is related by the 
Sclioliast upon Pindar (Isthmionic. od. ii. y. i. as did by 
Barnes). Anacrcou being asked, why he addressed all his 
hymns to women, and none to the deities? answered, " Be- 
cause women are my deiUes.*' 

I have assumed the same liberty in reporting this anecdote 
which I have done in translating some of the odes ; and it 
were to be wished that these little infidelities were always 
considered pardonable in the interpretation of the ancients ; 
thus, when nature is forgotten in the OTiginal, in the transla- 
tion " tamen usque rccurret." 

litrn, to Lethe's river turn, 

There thy vansquisKd people mourn I ] Lethe, a river of 
Ionia, according to Strabo, falling into the Meander : near to 
it was situated the town Magnesia, in favour of whose inha- 
bitants our poet is supposed to have addressed this supplica- 
tion to Diana. It was written (as Madame Dacier conjec- 
tures) on the occasion of some battle, in whidi the Magne- 
liians had been defeated. 



v. 
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Gome to Lethe's wavy shore, 
There thy people's peace restore. 
Thine their hearts, their altars thine ; 
Dian ! must they — must they pine ? 



ODE LXV* 

Like some wanton filly sporting, 
Maid of Thrace ! thou fly'st my courting. 
Wanton filly ! tell me why 
' Thou trip'st away, with scornful eye. 
And seem'st to think my doting heart 
Is novice in the bridling art ? 
Bdieve me, girl, it is not so ; 
Thoult find this skilful hand can throw 

* This ode, which is addressed to some Thraeian girl, 
exists in Heraclides, and has been imitated very frequently by 
Horace, as all the annotators have remarked. Madame Dacier 
rejects the allegory, which runs so obviously throughout it, 
and supposes it to Iuitc been addressed to a young mare be- 
longing to Polycrates : there is more modes^ tkan ingenuity 
in the lady's conjecture. ^^ 

Pierius, in the fourth book of his Hierog^jplies, cites this 
ode, and informs us, that the horse was the hieroglyphical 
emblem of pride. 
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The reins upon that tender form, 
However wild, however warm I 
Thou'lt own that I can tame thy force, 
A.nd turn and wind thee in the coarse. 
Though wasting now thy careless hours, 
Thou sport'st amid the herbs and flowers. 
Thou soon shalt feel the rein's control. 
And tremble at the wish'd-for goal I 



ODE LXVL* 

To thee, the Queen of nymphs divine, 
Fairest of all that feiirest shine ; 

* This ode is introduced in the Romance of Theodoras 
Prodromus, and is that kind of epithahuniom which was RAig 
like a scolium at the nuptial banquet. 

Among the many works of the impassioned Sappho, of 
which time and ignorant superstition hate deprived lu, the 
loss of her epithalamiums is not one of the least that we de- 
plore. A subject so interesting to aa amotoot fimey was 
warmly felt, and must have been warmly described, by tnch 
a soul and such an imagination. The foUowing linee are 
cited as a relic of one of her epithalanunms : 

See Scaliger, in his Poetics, on the Epitfaalamium. 
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To thee, thoU blushing young Desire, 
Who rulest the world with darts of fire! 
And oh ! thou nuptial Power, to thee 
Who bear'st of life the guardian key ; 
Breathing my soul in fragrant praise. 
And weaving wild my votive lays, 
For thee, Queen! I wake the lyre. 
For thee, thou blushing young Desire • 
And oh ! for thee, thou nuptial Power, 
Come, and illume this genial hour. 
Look on thy bride, luxuriant boyi 
And while thy lambent glance of joy 
Plays over all her blushing charms, 
Delay not, snatch her to thine arms. 
Before the lovely, trembling prey. 
Like a young birdling, wing away! 
Oh I Stratocles, impassioned youth ! 
Dear to the Queen of amorous truth, 
And dear to her, whose yielding zone 
Will soon resign her all thine own ; 
Turn to Myrilla, turn thine eye. 
Breathe to Myrilla, breathe thy sigh ! 
To those bewitching beauties turn; 
For thee they mantle, flush, and l>urn ! 
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Not more the rose, the queen of flowers, 
Outblushes all the glow of bowers, 
Then she unrivall'd bloom disdoses, 
The sweetest rose, where all are roses ! 
Oh ! may the sun, benignant, shed 
His blandest influence o'er thy bed; 
And foster there an infant tree, 
To blush like her, and bloom like thee ! 

And foster there an infant tree. 

To blush like her, and bloom like thee /] Original Kvir«- 
^iTTCf i\ wt^VKOi nu tfi xnirm* Passeratios, upon the 
words '* cum castum amisit florem,'' in the nuptial song of 
Catullus, after explaining ^'flos " in somewhat a similar sense 
to that which Gaulminus attributes to ^9^0Vy says, '' Hortom 
({uoque vocant in quo flos ille carpitur, et Gmecis xtj^tf f fi 

May I remark, that the author of the Greek version of this 
charming ode of Catullus has neglected a most striking and 
anacreontic beauty in those yerses, *' Ut flos in sepds," etc. 
which is the repetition of the line, *' Multi ilium pueri, multae 
optav^re puellae," with the slight alteration of nulli and nolle. 
Catullus himself, however, has been equally injudicioas in 
his version of the famous ode of Sappho ; he has translated 
yiXantf Ifittpotfy but takes no notice of df'u f«yv«iiff. 
Horace has caught the spirit of it more faithfully : 

Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem. 
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ODE LXVIL* 

Gentle youth ! whose looks assume 
Such a soft and girlish bloom , 
Why repulsive, why refuse 
The friendship which my heart pursues? 
Thou little know'st the fond control 
With which thy virtue reins my soul ! 
Then smile not on my locks of gray, 
Believe me oft with converse gay, 
I've chain'd the years of tender age, 
And boys have loved the prattling sage! 



? 



'^ I have formed this poem of three or fonr difTerent frag- 
ments, which is a liberty that perhaps may be justified by the 
example of Barnes, who has thus compiled the fifty-sevemh 
of his edition, and the little ode beginning ^if vvW(9 ^tf 
6tf0fy m vtUy which he has subjoined to the epigrams. 

The fragments combined in this ode, are the sixty-seventh, 
ninety-sixth, ninety-seventh, and hundredth of Barnes's edi- 
tion, to which I rdfer the reader for the names of the authors 
by whom they are preserved. 

^nd hoys haue loped the prattling sage I ] Monsieur 
Chaulieu has given a very amiable idea of an old man's inter- 
course with youth : 

Que cherche par les jeunes gens. 
Pour leurs erreurs plein d'indulgence, 
Je tol&re leur imprudence 

Eu faveur de leurs agr^mens. 
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For mine is many a soothing pleasure, 
And mine is many a soothing measure ; 
And much I hate the beamless mind, 
Whose earthly vision, unrefined, 
Nature has never formed to see 
The beauties of simplicity ! 
Simplicity, the flower of Heaven, 
To souls elect, by Nature given ! 



ODE LXVIIL* 

Rich in bliss, I proudly scorn 
The stream of Amalthea's horn I 
Nor should I ask to call the throne 
Of the Tartessian prince my own ; 
To totter through his train of years, 
The victim of declining fears. 
One little hour of joy to me 
Is worth a dull eternity ! 

^ This fragment is preserved in the third book of Strabo. 

Of the 2'artessian prince my own. ] He here alludes to 
Arganthonius, who lived, according to Lucian, an hundred 
and fifty years \ and reigned, according to Herodotus, eighty. 
See Barnes. 



^^ 
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ODE LXIX.* 

Now Neptune's sullen month appears, 
The angry night-cloud swells with tears ; 
And savage storms, infuriate driven, 
Fly howling in the face of heaven ! 
Now, now, my friends, the gathering gloom 
With roseate rays of wine illume : 
And while our wreaths of parsley spread 
Their fadeless foliage round our head. 
We'll hymn the almighty power of wine, 
And shed libations on his shrine ! 



ODE LXX.t 

They wove the lotus band, to deck 
And fan with pensile wreath their neck ; 

'^ This is composed of two fragments ; the seventieth and 
eighty-first in Barnes. They are both found in Eustathius. 

■f Three fragments form this little ode, all of which are 
preserved in Athenaus. They are the eighty-second, seyenty- 
fifth, and eighty-third, in Barnes. 
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And every guest, to shade his head, 
Three little breathing chaplets spread ; 
And one was of Egyptian leaf, 
The rest were roses, fair and brief ! 
While from a golden vase profound. 
To all on flowery beds around, 
A goblet-nymph, of heavenly shape, 
Pour'd the rich weepings of the grape ! 



ODE LXXI * 

A BROKEN cake, with honey sweet. 
Is all my spare and simple treat : 

u4nd every guest, to shade his head. 

Three little breathing chaplets spread. 3 Longepierre, to 
give an idea of the luxurious estimation in which garlands 
were held by the ancients, relates an anecdote of a courtezan, 
who, in order to gratify three lovers, without leaving cause 
for jealousy with any of them, gave a kiss to one, let the 
other drink afier her, and put a garland on the brow of the 
third ^ so that each was satisfied with his favour, and flat- 
tered himself with the preference. 

This circumstance is extremely like the subject of one of 
the tensons of Savari de Mauleon, a troubadour. See PHis- 
toire Litt^raire des Troubadours. The recital is a carious 
picture of the puerile gallantries of chivalry. 

* This poem is compiled by Barnes, from Athenxus, He- 
phsstion, and Arscnius. See Barnes, 8oth. 
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And whUe a generous^owl I crown, 
To float my little banquet down, 
I take the soft, the amorous lyre, 
And sing of love's delicious fire ! 
In mirthful measures, warm and free, 
I sing, dear maid, and sing for thee I 



ODE LXXII * 

With twenty chords my lyre is hung, 
And while I wake them all for thee, 

Thou, virgin ! wild and young, 
Disport'st in airy levity. 

The nursling fawn, that in some shade 
Its antler'd mother leaves behind, 

Is not more wantonly afraid. 
More timid of the rustling wind ! 

* This I have formed from the eighty-fonrth and eighty- 
fifth of Barnes's edition. The two fragments are found in 
Athenxos. 

7%e nursling fa-wn, thai in some shade 

Its antler'd mother leaues, behind^ etc,"] In tlie oiiginal : 

*Of f y tfA9 Ki^otvTtit 

''Homed*' here, undoubtedly, seems a strange epithet; 
VOL. vn. 9 
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ODE LXXIIL* 

Fare thee well, perfidious maid ! 
My soul, too long on earth delayed, 
Delay 'd, perfidious girl ! by thee, 
Is now on wing for liberty. 
I fly to seek a kindlier sphere. 
Since thou hast ceased to love me here ! 



ODE LXXIV.t 

I bloom'd, awhile, an happy flower. 
Till Love approach'd, one fatal hour, 

Madame Dacier, howeyer, observes, that Sophocles, Calli- 
machas, etc. have all applied it in the yery same manner, 
and she seems to agree in the conjecture of the scholiast 
upon Pindar, that perhaps horns are not always peculiar 
to the males. I think we may with more ease conclude it 
to be a license of the poet, '^ jussit habere pueUam comua.'' 

* This fragment is preserved by the scholiast upon Aristo- 
phanes, and is the eighty-seventh in Barnes. 

•Y This is to be found in Hephxstion, and is the eighty- 
ninth of Barneses edition. 

I must here apologize for omitting a very considerable 
fragment imputed to our poet, S«y09 i^ Ev^vsrvAy /isfAii^ 
etc. which is preserved in the twelfth book of Athenaens, and 
is the ninety-first in Barnes. If it was really Anacreon who 
wrote it, nil fuit unquam sic impar sibi. It is in a style of 
gross satire, and is full of expressions which never coald be 
gracefully translated. 
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And made my tender branches feel 
The wounds of his avenging steel. 
Then^ then I feel, like some poor willow 
That tosses on the wintry billow ! 



ODE LXXV.* 

Monarch Love ! resistless boy, 
With whom the rosy Queen of Joy, 
And nymphs, that glance ethereal blue, 
Disporting ti'ead the mountain-dew ; 
Propitious, oh ! receive my sighs. 
Which, burning with entreaty, rise ; 
That thou wilt whisper, to the breast 
Of her I love, thy soft behest ; 
And counsel her to learn from thee 
The lesson thou hast taught to me. 
Ah I if my heart no flattery tell, 
Thou'lt own Fve learned that lesson well ! 

* This fragment is preseryed by Dion. Chrysostom, Orat. ii. 
de Regno. See Barnes, gS. 
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ODE LXXVL* 

Spirit of Love ! whose tresses shine 
Along the breeze, in golden twine, . 
Come within a fragrant cloud 
Blushing with light, thy votary shroud ; 
And, on those wings that sparkling play, 
Waft, oh ! waft rae hence away ! 
Love I my soul is full of thee, 
Alive to all thy luxury. 

'^This fragment, which is extant in Athensus (Barnes, loi), 
is supposed, on the authority of Cbamaeleon, to have been 
addressed to Sappho. We liave also a stanza attributed to 
her, which some romancers have supposed to' be her answer 
to Anacreon. '* Mais par malheur (as Bayle says) Sapho 
vint an monde environ cent ou six vingts ans avant ^a> 
cre'on." Nouvelles de la Re'p. des Lett. torn. ii. dd Ho- 
Tembre, 1684. The following is her fragment, the compli- 
ment of which is very finely imagined; she supposes that the 
Muse has dictated the verses of Anacreon : 

Oh Muse! who sitt^st on golden throne, 
Full many a lijmn of dulcet tone 

The Teian sage is taught by thee ; 
But, Goddess, from thy throne of gold, 
The sweetest hymn thou*st ever told. 

He lately leamM and sang for me. 
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But she, the nymph for whom I glow, 
The pretty Lesbian, mocVs my woe ; 
Smiles at the hoar and silver'd hues 
Which Time upon my forehead strews. . 
Alas ! I fear she keeps her charms 
In stor^ for younger, happier arms I 



ODE LXXVIL* 

Hither, gentle Muse of mine. 

Gome and teach thy votary old 
Many a golden hymn divine. 

For the nymph with vest of gold. 

Pretty nymph, of tender age, 

Fair thy silky locks unfold ; 
Listen to a hoary sage, 

Sweetest maid with vest of gold ! 

^ This is formed of the i^th and 119th fragments in 
Barnes, both of which are to be found in Scaliger's Poetics. 

De Pauw thinks that those detached lines and couplets, 
vrhidi Scaliger has adduced as examples in his Poetics, are 
hy no means. authentic, but of his own &brication. 
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ODE LXXVin.* 

Would that I were a tuneful lyre, 

Of burnish'd iyory fair , 
Whichy in the Dionysian choir, 

Some blooming boy should bear ! 

Would that I were a golden yase, 
And then some nymph should hold 

My spotless frame, with blushing grace. 
Herself as pure as gold ! 



ODE LXXIX.t 

When Cupid sees my beard of snow, 

Which blanching Time has taught to flotw^ 

Upon his wing of golden light 

He passes with an eaglet's flight, 

And, flitting on, he seems to say, 

** Fare thee well, thou'st had thy day ! " 

* This is generaUy ioserted among the remains of Alcaeus. 
Some, however, have attributed it to Anacreon. See our 
poet*s twenty-second ode, and the notes. 

f See Barnes, 173d. This fragment, to which I have 
taken the liberty of adding a turn not to be found in the ori- 
ginal, is cited by Lucian in his little essay on the Gallic 
Hercules. 
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* Cupid, whose l^mip ha^ lent the ray 
Which lightens our meandering way-^ 
Cupid, within my bosom staling, 
Excites a strange and mingled feelings 
Which pleases, though severely teasing, 
And teases, though divinely pleasing I 

t Let me resign a wretched breath, 

Since now remains to me 
No other balm than kindly death, 

To soothe my misery I 



§ I KNOW thou lov'st a brimming measure, 
And art a kindly cordial host; 
But let me fill and drink at pleasure- 
Thus 1 enjoy the goblet most. 

♦ Barnes, laSth. This, if I remember right, is in Scali- 
ger^s Poetics. Gail has omitted it in his collection of frag- 
ments. 

•fXhis fragment is extant in Arsenius and Hephxstion. 
See Barnes (^th), who has arranged the metre of it very 
elegantly. 

§ Barnes, 73d. This fragment, which is quoted by Athe- 
nxus, is an excellent lesson for the yotaries of Jupiter Hos- 
pi talis. 
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* I FEAR that Love disturbs my rest. 
Yet feel not Love's impassioned care ; 
I think there's madness in my breast, 
Tet cannot find that madness there ! 



t From dread Leucadia's frowning steep, 
ril plunge into the whitening deep, 
And there Til float, to waves resigned, 
For Love intoxicates my mind I 

^ This fragment is in Hephaestion. Sec BameSy gSth. 
Catullus expresses something of this contrariety of feelings : 

Odi et amo ] quare id faciam fortassc rcqutris ; 
Ncscio : sed fieri sentio, et excrucior. Carm. 53. 

I love thee and hate thee, but if I can tell 

The cause of my loye and my hate, may I die ! 

I can feel it, alas ! 1 can feel it too well. 
That I love thee and hate thee, but cannot tell why. 

-j- This also is in Hephaestion, and perhaps is a fragment of 
some poem, in which Anacreon had commemorated the fate 
of Sappho. It is the laSd of Barnes. 
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* Mix me, childy a cup divine, 
Crystal water, ruby wine : 
Weave the frontlet, richly flushing, 
0*er my wintry temples blushing. 
Mix the brimmer — Love and I 
Shall no more the gauntlet try. 
Here— upon this holy bowl, 

I surrender all my soul ! 

* This fragment is collected by Barnes from Demetrius 
Phalareus, and Eustathius, and is subjoined in his edition to 
the epigrams attributed to our poet. And here is the last of 
those little scattered flowers which I thought I might ven- 
ture with any grace to transplant. I -wish it could be said of 
the garland which they form, T0 ^ tt^ Aftttift0VT0s. 



( ao3 ) 



Among the Epigraim of the Anthologia, there are some 
panegyrics on AnacrecAi which I had translated, and 
originally intended as a kind of Coropis to the work ; 
but I found, upon consideration, that they wanted 
variety : a frequent recurrence of the same thought, 
within the limits of an epitaph, to which they are con- 
fined, would render a collection of them rather unin- 
teresting. I shall take ihe liberty, however, of sub* 
joining a few, that I may not appear to have totally 
neglected those §legant tributes to the reputation of 
Anacreon. The four epigrams which I give are im- 
puted to Antipater Sidonius. They are rendered, per- 
haps, with too much freedom ; but, designing a trans- 
lation of all that arc on the subject, I imagined it was 
necessary to enliven their uniformity by sometimes in- 
dulging in the liberties of paraphrase. 
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AvTi'TCoLrps ^iJ^coviiij eic Avcupeovra. 

0AAAOI TtTpMCOfOfcfioff AfttKpt0fy tifi^i 9t Kttmg 

«y3p« re XttfUtfMf ^op^ufWf %'traXti' 
TFtjytct ^' tCfytvatvTOf itvtt6Xtfi0tfT0 yn>MKT9fy 
ttm^s ^' ttW0 yfif tj^v ;^f0ir0 fitivy 

* Around the tomb, oh bard divine ! 

Where soft thy hallo w'd brow reposes, 
Long may the deathless ivy twine. 

And Summer pour her waste of roses ! 

^ Antipater SIdonins, the author of t)iis epigram, lived, 
according to Vossius, de Poetis Grxcis, in the second year of 
the 169th Olympiad. He appears, from what Cicero and 
Quintilian have said of him, to have been a kind of impro- 
visatorc. See Institut. Orat. lib. x. cap. 7. There is no- 
thing more known respecting this poet, except some particu- 
lars about his illness and death, which are mo^tioncd as 
curious by Pliny and others ; and there remain of his works 
bat a few epigrams in the Anthologia, among which are these 
I have selected, upon Anacreon. Those remains have been 
sometimes imputed to another poet^ of the same name, of 

* Plcraquc tamen Thessalonicensi tribuenda videntur. 

Brunck, Lectiones et Emcndat. 
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And many a fount shall there distil, 
And many a rill refresh the flowers ; 

But wine shall gush in every rill, 
And every fount be milky showers. 

Thus, shade of him, whom Nature taught 
To tune his lyre and soul to pleasure. 

Who gave to love his warmest thought. 
Who gave to love his fondest ^measure ! 

Thus, after death, if spirits feel. 

Thou mayst, from odours round thee streaming, 
A pulse of past enjoyment steal, 

And live again in blissful dreaming ! 

whom Vossius gives us the following account : '' Antipatcr 
Thessalonlcensis vixit tempore Augasti Cxsaris, ut qui sal- 
lantem viderit Pyladem, sicut constat ex quodam ejus cpi- 
grammate AySvAtymf, lib. iy. tit. iif •fXl^t^^^* At eum 
ac Batliyllum primes fuisse pantomimes ac sub Augusto 
claruisse, satis notum ex Dione,^ etc. etc. 

The reader, who thinks it worth observing, may find a 
strange oversight in Uoflman^s quotation of this article from 
Vossius, Lexic. Univers. By the omission of a sentence he 
has made Vossius assert that the poet Antipater was one of 
the first pantomime dancers in Rome. 

Baraes, upon the epigram before us, mentions a version 
of it by Brodaeus, which is not to be fpund in that commen- 
tator ; but he more than once confounds Brodxus with ano- 
ther annotator on the Anthologia, V^ipcentias Obsopoeus, who 
has given a translation of the epigriiftj 
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T« mvHj €i^ rov cvurov. 

TYMBOS A9tt*ftt09T0f. Tti'iof tfiM^ xuxf^f 

'jjUtptl' 1UU mtWTU X%VK99 ^^ii Al^tff. 

Here sleeps Anacreon, in this ivied shade ; 
Here, mute in death, the Teian swan is laid. 
Cold, cold the heart, which liyed but to respire 
All the voluptuous frenzy of desire ! 

— — tAe Teian swan it laid."] Thns Horace of Pindar : 

Multa Dircxum levat aura cycnimi. 

A swan was the hieroglyph ical emblem oft paet. Anacreon 
has been called the s'wan of Teos by auother of bis eulogists. 

Auafs AfUKpufTtty Tii'iop jev«ysy. 

EvyiyVf, 49^<A«y. 

God of the grape I thoa bast betray'd, 

In wine's bewildering dream, 
Tlie fairest swan that erer play'd 
Along the Muse's stream ! 
The Teian, nnrsed with all those honied boys. 
The young Desires, light LoTes, and rose*lipp*d Joys I 
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And yet, oh Bard ! thou art not mute in death, 
Still, still we catch thy lyre's delicious breath ; 
And still thy songs of soft Bathylla bloom, 
Green as the ivy round the mouldering tomb ! 
Nor yet has death obscured thy fire of love, 
Still, still it Gghts thee through the Ely$ian grove ; 
And dreams are tbipe, that bless the elect alpne, 
And Venus calls thee, even in death, her own ! 

Still, still we catch thjr Ijrre's delicious breath. ] Thus 
Simonides, speaking of our poet : 

Nor yet are all his numbers mute, 

Though dark within the tomb he lies \ 

But living still, his amorous lute 
With sleepless animation sighs ! 

This is the famous Simonides, whom Plato styled '' diTine,** 
though Le Fevre, in his Pontes Grees, supposes that the epi> 
grams nnder his name are all faUely impated. The most 
considerable of his remains Is a satirical poem upon women, 
preserved by Stobcus, ^oy^f yttftUKttf, 

We may judge from the lines I hav6 just quoted, and the 
import of the epigram before us, that the woHcs of Anacreon 
were perfect in the times of Simonides and Antipater. Ob- 
sopoeus, the commantaior here appears to exult ia their de- 
struction, and telling us djiey mum iMurned \}if due bishops 
and patriarchs, %e adds, *' ate Mne id nccquicquam fece- 
runt,'^ attributing -to this ontmgc ^ efftct 'wUeh it could 
never produce. 
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T« ou;t«, sic rov cuurov. 

SEINE, Ttt^Of TTUptl XtT0f AfMKfU0fTOf Ofiufimff 

£/ Ti T0I tx fitfiXttf iiXhf %fitif «f fA0f, 
Sir(/9oy tfAti rx^htiy crjrttv^f y^fcgy 0^ftt »fy •!!« 
Orf« yv^yvt rtificm f0Tt^«fitf»y 

*12f •* ^t?MKftlTn TVVTf0^0f «pyK0f/9f, 

'^ Oh stranger ! if Anacreon's shell 
Has ever taught thy heart to swell 

* The spirit of Anacreon utters these - verses from the 
tomb, somewhat *^ mutatus ab illo,*' at least in simplicity of 
expression. 

if AnacreorCs shell 

Has etfer taught thy heart to swells etc.] We'may guess 
from the words ex fiiQ>M9 tfitify Uiat Anacreon was not 
merely a writer of billets-doux, as some French critics haye 
called him. Amongst these, M. Le Ferre,^ with all his pro- 
fessed admiration, has given our poet a character by no 
means of an eleyated cast : 

Aussi c*est pour cela qne la post^rit^ 
L*a toujours justemcnt d'Age en Age chante 
Comme un franc gognenard, ami de goinfrerie. 
Ami de billets-doux et de badinerie. 

See the verses prefixed to his Poetes Greos. This is unlike 
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With passion's throb or pleasure's sigh, 
In pity turn, as wandering nigh, 
And drop thy goblet's richest tear 
In exquisite libation here ! 

the language of Theocritus, to whom Anacrcou is indebted 
for tlie following simple eulogium : 

Elf AftucfiofTof ttfi^t»fTm. 

AfttK^tofTos UK91 u^ot n Ti«r. 

irfoa^tif ^f X^^* ^^'^ ftoi9tv tl^roy 
tput itrptKitis oA«9 r09 «tfi}tt. 

Upon the Statue of Anacreon. 

Stranger ! who near this statue chance to roam, 
Let it awhile your studious eyes engage j 

And jou may say, returning to your home, 
*' Tve seen the image of the Teian sage, 
*^ Best of the bards who deck the Muse's page.*' 

Then, if you add, " That striplings loved him well," 

You tell Uiemtdl he was, and aptly tell. 

The simplicity of this inscription has always delighted me ; 
I have given it, I believe, as literally as a verse translation 
will allow. 

^nd drop thy gohlei's richest tear, etc.] Thus Simonides, 
in another of his epitaphs on our poet : 

Km fiif 0tu Ttyyot fortfn i)499fy if i ytfMos 
A«tpoTifo9 fittXtuuff isrvif y f» roftmrnf* 

Let vines, in clustering beauty wreathed, 
Drop all their treasures on his head, 

Whose lips a dew of sweetness breathed, 
Richer than vine hath ever shed ! 
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So shall my sleeping ashes thrill 
With visions of enjoyment still. 
I cannot even in death resign 
The festal joys that once were mine, 
When Harmony pursued my ways, 
And Bacchus wanton'd to my lays. 
Oh ! if delight could charm no more, 
If all the goblet's bliss were o'er, 
When Fate had once our doom decreed, 
Then dying would be death indeed ! 
Nor could I think, unblest by wine, 
Divinity itself divine ! 

And Bacchus wantoned to my lays, clc] The original 
here is corrupted; the line «V i AlovvTHf etc. is unintel- 
ligible. 

Brunck's emendation improves the sense, but I doubt if 
it can be commended for elegance. He reads the' line thus : 

tif Awfvnto XtXu9fMf4f ttwt luv^y. 

Sec Brunck, Analecta Veter. Poet. Gree. vol. ii. 
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Tk cum, e$g rov mnov. 

At length thy golden hours have wing'd their 
flight, 
And drowsy death that eyelid steepeth ; 
Thy harp, that whispered through each lingering 
night, 
Now mutely in oblivion sleepeth ! 

Thjr harpy that whispered through each lingering night, 
etc. ] In another of these poems, " the nightly-speaking lyre^^ 
of the bard is notaUowed to be silent eren after his death. 

To beauty^s smile and wine^s delight, 

To joys he loTed on earth so well, 
Still shall his spirit, all the night, 

Attune the wild, aerial shell ! 

'*' Brunck has x^umf $* bat ^tf^/> the common reading, 
better salts a detached quotation. 
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She, too, for whom that heart profusely shed 
The purest nectar of its numbers, 

She, the young spring of thy desires, has fled. 
And with her blest Anacreon slumbers ! 



She, the young spring of thy desires, etcJ] The ori^nal, 
TO IloBwf tti^j is beautiful. We regret that such praise 
should be lavished so preposterously, and feel that the poet^s 
mistress, Eurypyle, would have deserved it better. Her name 
has been told us by Meleager, as already quoted, and in an* 
other epigram by Antipatcr, 

ttiB-vcnntf Xt^ti^tf ttvB-of v'grf^dt KOfH/gy 
tit ^pof Eu^vjrvXtif TtT^ti/ttfitfOf • • . 

Long may the nymph around thee play, 

Eurypyle, thy souPs desire! 
Basking her beauties in the ray 

That lights thine eyes' dissolving fire! 

Sing of her smile's bewitching power, 
Her every grace that warms and blesses ; 

Sing of her brow's luxuriant flower. 
The beaming glory of her tresses. 

The expression here, ttvB^f KCfitify '* the flower of the 
hair," is borrowed from Anacreon himself, as appears by a 
fragment of the poet preserved in Stobxus : AwuuifOf 
^ »iFtiXfi9 ttfteiftot [uv^f. 

Jlic purest nectar of its numbers, etc."} Thus, says 
firunck, in the prologue to the Satires of Persius : 

Gantare credas Pegaseium nectar. 

'^ Melos" is the usual reading in this line, and Casanbon has 
defended it j but ''nectar,'* I think, is much more spirited. 
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Farewell ! thou hadst a pulse for every dart 
That Love could scatter from his quiver ; 

And every woman found in thee a hearty 
Which thou, with all thy soul, didst give her ! 

Farewell! thou hadst a pulse for every dart, efc] f^vf 
0X«9r«f, '' Scopus eras natur^/' not *' speculator,*' as Barnes 
very falsely interprets it. 

Vincentius Obsopoeus, upon this passage, contrires to in- 
dulge us with a little astrological wisdom, and talks in a style 
of learned scandal about Venus, ** male posita com Marte in 
domo Satuiiii/' 

And euerf woman found in thee a heart f etc."] This 
couplet is not otherwise warranted by the original, than as it 
dilates the thought which Antipater ba^ figuratively expressed. 

Gritias, of Athens, pays a tribute to the legitimate gallantry 
of Anaci'con, calling him, with elegant conciseness, yvftttitttv 

Ttfy J^ ytffMcunf fAiMttf 7FXi\§ifTtb wot m^y 

Sv/«9r00V«ir t^iB^vfMty yvftttxttf nirt^oirtvfMt. 

Teos gave to Greece her treasure, 

Sage Anacreon, sage in loving; 
Fondly weaving lays of pleasure 

For the maids who blush'd approving ! 

Oh! in nightly banquets sporting, 
Where's the guest could ever fly him ? 

Oh ! with love's seduction courting, 
Where's the nymph could e'er deny him ? 

^ Thus Scaliger, in his dedicatory verses to Ronsard : 
filandus, suaviloquus, dulcis Anacreon. 
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PREFACE 



BY THE EDITOR. 



The Poems which I take the liberty of publish- 
ing were never intended by the Author to pass 
beyond the circle of his friends. He thought, 
with some justice, that what are called Occa- 
sional Poems must be always insipid and unin- 
teresting to the greater part of their readers. 
The particular situations in which they were 
written ; the character of. the author and of his 
associates ; all these peculiarities must be known 
and felt before we can enter into the spirit of 
such compositions. This consideration would 
have always, I believe, prevented Mr. Little. 
from submitting these trifles of the moment to 
the eye of dispassionate criticism : and, if the 
posthumous introduction to the world be injti^ 
tice to his memory, or intrusion on the publ 
the error must be imputed to the injudicic^ 
partiality of friendship. 

VOL. VII. 10 
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Mr. Little died in his one-and-twentieth year ; 
and most of these Poems were written at so early 
a period, that their errors may claim some in- 
dulgence from the critic: their author, as un- 
ambitious as indolent, scarce ever looked beyond 
the moment of composition ; he wrote as he 
pleased, careless whether he pleased as he wrote. 
It may likewise be remembered, that they were ' 
all the productions of an age when the passions 
very often give a colouring too warm to the 
imagination ; and this piay palliate, if it cannot 
excuse^ that air of levity which pervades so many 
of them. The " aurea legge, s' ei piace ei lice," 
he too much pursued, and too much inculcates. 
Few can regret this more sincerely than myself; 
and if my friend had lived, the judgment of riper 
years would have chastened his mind, and tem- 
pered the luxuriance of his fancy. 

Mr. Little gave much of his time to the study 
of the amatory writers. If ever he expected to 
find in the ancients that delicacy of sentiment and 
variety of fancy which are so necessary to refine 
and animate the poetry, of love, he was much 
disappointed. I know not any one of them who 
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can be regarded as a model in that style ; Ovid 
made love like a rake, and Propertius like a 
schoolmaster. The mythological allusions of the 
latter are called erudition by his commentators ; 
but such ostentatious display, upon a subject so 
simple as love, would be now esteemed vague and 
puerile, and was even in his own times pedantic. 
It is astonishing that so many critics have pre- 
ferred him to the pathetic Tibullus ; but I believe 
the defects which a common reader condemns 
have been looked upon rather as beauties by those 
erudite men, the commentators, who find a field 
for their ingenuity and research in his Grecian 
learning and quaint obscurities. 

Tibullus abounds with touches of fine and na- 
tural feeling. The idea of his unexpected return 
to Delia, " Tunc veniam subito," * etc. is ima- 
gined with all the delicate ardour of a lover ; and 
the sentiment of " nee te posse carere velim," 
however colloquial the expression may have been, 
is natural and from the heart. But, in my opi- 
nion, the poet of Verona possessed more genuine 
feeling thao^any of them. His life was, I believe, 

* Lib. i. eleg. 3. 
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unfortunate; his associates were wild and aban- 
doned ; and the warmth of his nature took too 
much advantage of the latitude which the morals 
of those times so criminally allowed to the pas- 
sions. All this depraved his imagination, and 
made it the slave of his senses : but still a native 
sensibility is often very warmly perceptible ; and 
when he touches on pathos, he reaches the heart 
immediately. They who have felt the sweets of 
return to a home, from which they have long been 
absent, will confess the beauty of those simple 
unaffected lines : 

qaid solutis est beatius curia ! 
Cnm mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 
Lahore fessi venimns Larem ad noitnim 
Desideratoque ac^iescimoa lecto. Ca&m. xxzii. 

His sorrows on the death of his brother are the 
very tears of poesy ; and when he complains of 
the ingratitude- of mankind, even the inexpe- 
rienced cannot but sympathize with him. I wish 
I were a poet; I should endeavour to catch, by 
translation, the spirit of those beauties which I 
admire* so warmly. 

* In the following Poems, there is a translation of one of 
his finest Carmina j buti fancy it is only a school-boy's essay, 
and deserves to he praised for little more than the attempt. 
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It seems to have been peculiarly the fate of 
Catullus, that the better and more valuable part 
of his poetry has not reached us ; for there is con- 
fessedly nothing in his extant works to authorize 
the epithet '* doctus,** so universally bestowed 
upon him by the ancients. If time had suffered 
the rest to escape, we perhaps should have found 
among them some more purely amatory ; but of 
those we possess, can there be a sweeter specimen 
of warm, yet chastened description, than his loves 
of Acme and Septimius ? and the few little songs 
of dalliance to Lesbia are distinguished by such 
an exquisite playfulness, that they have always 
been assumed as models by the most elegant ukh 
dem Latinists. Still, I must confess, in the midst 
of these beauties, 

Medio de fonte leporum 

Sorgit amari ali^id, ^od in ipsis floribof angat. ^ 

It has often been remarked, that the ancients 
knew nothing of gallantry; and we are told there 
was too much sincerity in their love to allow them 
to trifle with the semblance of passion. But I 
cannot perceive that they were any thing more 

* Lucretius. 
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constant tban the modems : they felt all the same 
dissipation of the heart, though they knerv not 
those seductive graces by which gallantry almost 
teaches it to be amiable. Watton, the learned 
advocate for the modems, deserts them in con- 
sidering this point of comparison, and praises the 
ancients for their ignorance of sach a refinement ; 
but he seems to have collected his notions of gal- 
lantry from the insipid fadeurs of the French ro- 
mances, which are very unlike the sentimental 
levity, tlie ^^ grata protervitas,'' of a Rochester or 
a Sedley. 

From what I have had an opportunity of ob- 
serving, the early poets of our own language were 
the models which Mr. Lhtle selected for imita- 
tion. To attain their simplicity (aevo rarissima 
nostro simplicitas) was his fondest ambition. He 
could not have aimed at a grace more difBcolt of 
attainment ; * and his life was of too short a date 

"^^ It is a curious iUastration of the labour which limplicity 
requires, that the Ramblers of Johnson, daborate as they 
appear, were written with fluency, and seldom recpired re- 
vision ; while the simple language of Ronssean, which seems 
to come flowing from the heart, was the slow production of 
painful labour, pausing on every word, and balancing every 
sentence. 
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to allow him to perfect such a taste ; but how far 
he was likely to have succeeded, the critic may 
judge from his productions. 

I have found among his papers a novel, in rather 
an imperfect state, which, as soon as I have ar- 
ranged and collected it, shall be submitted to the 
public eye. 

Where Mr. Little was born, or what is the 
genealogy of his parents, are points in which very 
few readers can be int<nrested. His life was one 
of those humble streams which have scarcely a 
name in the map of life, and the traveller may 
pass it by without inquiring its source or direction. 
His character was well known to all who were 
acquainted with him ; for he had too much vanity 
to hide its virtues, and not enough of art to con- 
ceal its defects. The lighter traits of his mind 
may be traced perhaps in his writings ; but the 
few for which he was valued live only in the 
remembrance of his friends. 

T. M. 



TO 



J. ATK— NS— N, Esq, 



UY DEAR SIR, 

I FEEL a very sincere pleasure ia dedicatiag 
to you the Second Edition of our friend Little's 
Poems. I am not unconscious that there are 
many in the collection which perhaps it would 
be prudent to have altered or omitted ; and, to 
say the truth, I more than onc^ revised them for 
that purpose ; but, I know not why, I distrusted 
either my heart or my judgment ; and the con- 
sequence is, you have them in their original form : . 

Non possunt nostros multae, Faostine, liturse 
Emendare jocos; una litnra potest. 

I am convinced, however, that though not quite 
a casuiste reldchd, you have charity enough to 
forgive such inoffensive follies : you know the 
pious Beza was not the less revered for those 

10. 
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sportive juveniUa which he published under a 
fictitious name; nor did the levity of Bembo's 
poems prevent him from making a very good 
cardinal. 

Believe me, my dear friend. 

With the truest esteem. 
Yours, 

T. M. 

April 19, 180a. 



POEMS, ETC 



V 



TO JULIA. 

IN ALLUSION TO SOME ILLIBERAL CRITICISMS. 

Why, let the stingless critic chide 
With all that fume of vacant pride 
Which mantles o'er the pedant fool, 
Like vapour on a stagnant pool ! 
Oh ! if the song, to feeling true. 
Can please the elect, the sacred few, 
Whose souls, by Taste and Nature taught, 
Thrill with the genuine pulse of thought-* 
If some fond feeling maid like thee, 
The warm-eyed child of Sympathy, « 
Shall say, while o'er my simple theme 
She languishes in Passion's dream, 
^< He wa^, indeed, a tender soul-^ 
^^ No critic law, no chill control, 
" Should ever freeze, by timid art, 
^^ The flo wings of so fond a heart ! " 
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Yes, soul oi Nature ! soul of Love ! 
Thaty hovering like a snow-wing'd dove, 
Ereatlied o'er my cradle warblings wild. 
And hail'd me Passion's warmest child ! 
Grant me the tear from Beaut j'^eye,- . 
From Feeling's breast the votive sigh ; 
Oh ! let my song, my memory, find 
A shrine within the tender mind ; 
And I will scorn the critic's chide, 
And I will scorn the fume of pride 
Which mantles o'er the pedant fool, 
Like vapour on a stagnant pool ! 



TO A LADY, 
WITH SOME BIANDSCRIPT POEMS. 

ON LEAVING THE COUNTRY. 

When, casting many a look behind, 
I leave the friends I cherish here*- 

Perchance some other friends to find, 
But surely finding none so dear — 

Haply the little simple page, 
Which votive thus iVe traced for thee. 
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May now and then a look engage, 
And steal a moment's thought for me. 

But, oh ! in pity let not those 

Whose hearts are not of gentle mould, ^ 
Let not the eye that seldom flows 

With feeling tear, my song behold. 

For, trust me, they who never melt 

With pity, never melt with love j 
And they will frown at all I've felt, 

And all my loving lays reprove. 

But if, perhaps, some gentler mind. 

Which rather loves to praise than blame. 

Should in my page an interest find. 
And linger kindly on my name ; 

Tell him,— or, oh ! if gender still. 

By female lips my name be blest : 
Ah ! where do all affections thrill 

So sweetly as in woman's breast? — 

Tell her, that he whose loving themes 

Her eye indulgent wanders o'er, 
Gould sometimes wake from idle dreams. 

And bolder flights of fancy soar ; 
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That glory oft would claim the lay, 
And friendship oft his numbers move ; 

But whisper then, that, ^^ sooth to say, 
" His sweetest song was given to Love ! " 



TO MRS. 



If, in the dream that hovers 
Around my sleeping mind, 

Fancy thy form discovers, 

And paints thee melting kind ; 

If joys from sleep I borrow, 
Sure thou'lt forgive me this ; 

For he who wakes to sorrow. 
At least may dream of bliss ! 

Oh ! if thou art, in seeming. 
All that I've e'er required : 

Oh ! if I feel in dreaming. 
All that I've e'er desired ; 

Wilt thou forgive my taking 
A kiss, or — something more ? 

What thou deny'st me waking, 
Oh ! let me slumber o'er ! 
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TO THE LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL 

MISS ; 

IN ALLUSION TO SOME PARTNERSHIP IN A LOTTERY SHARE. 

IMPROMPTU. 



•—Ego pars Virg. 

In wedlock a species, of lottery lies, ^'' 
Where in blanks and in piiizes we deal ; 

But how comes it that you, such a capital prize <, 
Should so long have remain! d in Ae wheel ? 

If ever, by Fortune's indulgent daote, 

To me such a ticket should foil, 
A sixteenth. Heaven knows I were sufficient for me; 

For what could I do with the whole ? 



TO JULIA. 



Well, Julia, if to love, and livfe 
'Mid all the pleasures love can give, 
Be crimes that bring damnation ; 
You — you and I have given such scope 
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To loves and joys, we scarce can hope 
In Heaven the least salvation I 

And yet, I think, did Heaven design 
That blisses dear, like yours and mine, 

Should be our own undoing ; 
It had not made my soul so warm, 
Nor given you such a witching form. 

To bid me dote on ruin ! 

Then wipe away that timid tear ; 
Sweet truant I you have nought to fear. 

Though you were whelm'd in sin ; 
Stand but at Heaven's gate awhile. 
And you so like an angel smile, 

They can't but let you in. 



INCONSTANCY. 

And do I then wonder that Julia deceives me, 
When surely there's nothing in nature more 
common ? 
She vows to be true, and while vowing she leaves 
me — 
But could I expect any more from a woman? 
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Ob 9 woman ! your heart is a pitiful treasure ; 
And Mahomet's doctrine was not too severe. 
When he thought you were only materials of 
pleasure, 
And reason and thinking were^out of your 
sphere. 

By your heart, when the fond sighing lover can 

« 

win it, 
He thinks that an age of anxiety's paid ; 
But, oh! while he's blest, let him die on the 

minute — 
If he live but a day^ he'll be surely betray'd. 

IMITATION OF CATULLUS.* 

TO BIMSELF. 



Miser Catnlle, desinas ineptire, etc. 

Cease the sighing fool to play ; 
Cease to trifle life away ; 

♦ Few poets knew better than CatuUas what a 'trench 
writer calls • 

— ^— la d^catesse 

D^nn Tolnptneux sentiment i 
but his passions too often obscored his imagination. £. 
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Nor vainly think those joys thine own, 
Which all, alas ! have falsely flown ! 
What hours, Catullus, once were thine, 
How fairly seem'd thy day to shine, 
When lightly thou didst fly to meet 
The girl, who smiled so rosy sweet — 
The girl thou lovedst with fonder pain 

• 

Than e'er thy heart can feel again ! 

You met — your souls seem'd all in one — 

Sweet little sports were said and done — 

Thy heart was warm enough for both, 

And hers indeed was nothing loath. 

Such were the hours that once were thine ; 

But, ah ! those hours no longer shine ! 

For now the nymph delights no more 

In what she loved so dear before ; 

And all GatuUus now can do, 

Is to be proud and frigid too ; 

Nor follow where the wanton flies, 

Nor sue the bliss that she denies. 

False maid ! he bids farewell to thee. 

To love, and all love's misery. 

The hey-day of his heart is o'er. 

Nor will he court one favour more ; 
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But soon he'll see thee droop thy head, 
Doom'd to a lone and loveless bed, 
When none wiU seek the happy night, 
Or come to traffic in delight ! 
Fly, perjured girl ! — but whither fly? 
Who now will praise thy cheek and eye ? 
Who now will drink the syren tone. 
Which tells him thou art all his own ? 
Who now will court thy wild delights, 
Thy honey kiss, and turtle bites 7 
Oh ! none. — And he who loved before 
Can never, never love thee more ! 



EPIGRAM.* 

Your mother says, my little Venus, 
There's something not correct between us, 

And you're in fault as much as I : 
Now, on my soul, my little Venus, 
I think 'twould not be right between ut, , 

To let your mother tell a lie I 

* I believe this epigram is originally French. — E. 
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TO JULIA. 

Though Fate, my girl, may bid us part, 
Our souls it cannot, shall not, sever ; 

The heart will seek its kindred heart. 
And cling to it as close as ever. 

But must we, must we part indeed ? 

Is all our dream of rapture over ? 
And does not Julia's bosom bleed 

To leave so dear, so fond a lover ? 

Does she too mourn ? — Perhaps she may ; 

Perhaps she weeps our blisses fleeting : 
But why is Julia's eye so gay, 

If Julia's heart like mine is beating ? 

I c^t have loved the brilliant glow 
Of rapture in her blue eye streaming-— 

But can the bosom bleed with woe, 
While joy is in the glances beaming ? 

No, no I — ^Yet, love, I will not chide. 
Although your heart were fond of roving : 

Nor that, nor all the world beside. 

Could keep your faithful boy from loving. 
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You'll soon be distant from his eye, 

And, with you, all that's worth possessing. 

Oh ! then it will be sweet to die, 
When life has lost its bnly blessing I 



SONG. 



Sweet seducer ! blandly smiling ; 
Charming still, and still beguiling ! 
Oft I swore to love thee never, 
Yet I love thee more than ever ! 

Why that little wanton blushing, 
Glancing eye, and bosom flushing ? 
Flushing warm, and wily glancing — 
All is lovely, all entrancing ! 

Turn away those lips of blisses— 
I am poison'd by thy kisses ! 
Yet, again, ah ! turn them to me : 
Ruin's sweet, when they undo me ! 

Oh ! be less, be less enchanting ; 
Let some little grace be wanting ; 
Let my eyes, when Fm expiring, 
Gaze awhile without admiring ! 
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NATURE'S LABELS. 

A FRAGMENT. 

In vain we fondly strive to trace 
The soul's reflection in the face ; 
In vain we dwell on lines and crosses. 
Crooked mouth, or short proboscis ; 
Boobies have look'd as wise and bright 
As Plato or the Stagirite : 
And many a sage and learned skull 
Has peep'd through windows dark and dull ! 
Since then, though art do all it can, 
We ne'er can reach the inward man. 
Nor inward woman, from without 
(Though, ma'am, you smile, as if in doubt), 
I think 'twere well if Nature could 
(And Nature could, if Nature would) 
Some pretty short descriptions write, 
In tablets large, in black and white. 
Which she might hang about our throt ties. 
Like labels upon physic-bottles. 
There we might read of all — But stay- 
As learned dialectics say, 
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The argument most apt and ample 
For common use, is the example. 
For instance, then, if Nature's care 
Had not arranged those traits so fair, 
Which speak the soul of Lucy L-nd-n, 
This is the label she'd have pinn'd on. 

LABEL FIRST. 

Within this vase there lies enshrined 
The purest, brightest gem of mind ! 
Though Feeling's hand may sometimes throw 
Upon its charms the shade of woe, 
The lustre of the gem, when veil'd, 
Shall be but mellow'd, not conceal'd. 



Now, sirs, imagine, if you're able, 
That Nature wrote a second label, 
They're her own words — at least suppose so 
And boldly pin it on Pomposo. 

LABEL SECOND. 

When I composed the fustiian brain 
Of this redoubted Captain Vain, 
I had at hand but few ingredients. 
And so was forced to use expedients. 
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I put therein some small discerning, 
A grain of sense, a grain of learning ; 
And when I saw the void behind, 
I fiird it up with— froth and wind ! 



TO MRS. M 



SwEKT lady I look not thus again : 
Tliose little pouting smiles recal 

A maid remember'd now with pain, 
Who was my love, my life, my all ! 

Oh I wliile this heart deUrious took 
Sweet poison from her thrilling eye, 

Thus would she i)out, and lisp, and look. 
And I would hear, and gaze, and sigh I 

Yes, I did love her — madly love — 
She was the sweetest, best deceiver ! 

And oft she swore she'd never rove ! 
And I was destined to believe her I 

Tlien, lady, do not wear the smile 
Of her whose smile could thus betray: 



Alas ! I think tbe lovely wile 

gain might Steal my heart away. 

And when the spell that stole my mind 
On lips so pure as thine I soc, 

I fear the heart which she resign'd 
Will err again, and fly to thee '. 



SONG. 

Wriv, the world arc all thinking about it ; 

And, as for myself, I can swear, 
If [ fancied that Heaven were without it, 

I'd scarce feel a wish to go there. 

If Mahomet would but receive me, 

And Paradise be as he paints, 
I'm greatly afraid, God forgive me I 

I'd worship the eyes of liis saints. 

But why should I think of a trip 
To tlie Prophet's seraglio above. 

When PliiUida gives me her lip. 
As my own little heaven of love ? 
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Oh, Phyllis ! that kiss may be sweeter 
Than ever by mortal was given ; 

But your lip, love ! is only St. Peter, 
And keeps but the key to your Heaven ! 



TO JULIA. 

Mock me no more with Love's beguiling dream, 

A dream, I fmd, illusory as sweet : 
One smile of friendship, nay of cold esteem. 

Is dearer far than passion's bland deceit ! 

Tve heard you oft eternal truth declare ; 

Your heart was only mine, I once believed. 
Ah I shall I say that all your vows were air? 

And must I say, my hopes were all deceived ? 

Vow, then, no longer that our souls are twined. 
That all our joys are felt with mutual zeal : 

Julia ! 'tis pity, pity makes you kind ; 

You know I love, and you would seem to feel. 

But shall I still go revel in those arms 
On bliss in which affection takes no part ? 

No, no I farewell ! you give me but your charms. 
When I had fondly thought you gave your heart ! 



am 
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IMPROMPTU. 

Look in my eyes, my blushing fair I 

Thou'lt see thyself reflected there ; 

And, as I gaze on thine, I see 

Two little miniatures of me : 
Thus in our looks some propagation lies, 
For we make babies in each other's eyes ! 



TO ROSA. 



Does the harp of Rosa slumber? 
Once it breathed the sweetest number ! 
Never does a wilder song 
Steal the breezy lyre along. 
When the wind, in odours dying, 
Wooes it with enamour'd sighing. 

Does the harp of Rosa cease ? 
Once it told a tale of peace 
To her lover's throbbing breast — 
Then he was divinely blest ! 
Ah ! but Rosa loves no more. 
Therefore Rosa's song is o'er ; 
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And her harp neglected lies ; 
And her boy forgotten sighs. 
Silent harp — forgotten lover — 
Rosa's love and song are oyer ! 



SYMPATHY. 

TO JULIA. 



sine me sil nulla Venus. Solpicia. 



Our hearts, my love, were doom'd to be 
The genuine twins of Sympathy : 

They live with one sensation : 
In joy or grief, but most in love, 
Our heart-strings musically move. 

And thrill with like vibration. 

How often have I heard thee say, 
Thy vital pulse shall cease to play 

When mine no more is moving ! 
Since, now, to feel a joy alone 
Were worse to thee than feeling none : 

Such sympathy in loving ! 
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And, oh ! how often in those eyes, 
Which melting beam'd like azure skies 

In dewy vernal weather — 
How 6ften have I raptured read 
The burning glance, that silent said, 

" Now, loxe, we foel together ?^* 



TO JULIA. 



I SAW the peasant's hand unkind 
From yonder oak the ivy sever ; 

They seem'd in very being twined ; 
Yet now the oak is fresh as ever. 

Not so the widow'd ivy shines : 
Torn from its dear and only stay, 

In drooping widowhood it pines. 
And scatters all its blooms away ! 

Thus, Julia, did our hearts entwine. 
Till Fate disturb'd their tender ties : 

Thus gay indifference blooms in thine, 
While mine, deserted, droops and dies ! 
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TO MRS. 



amore 

In canuti pensier si dUcoavene. Gua&ikt. 



Yes, I think I once heard of an amorous youth 
Who was caught in his grandmother's bed ; 

Kut I own I had ne'er such a liquorish tooth 
As to wish to be there in his stead. 

'Tis for you, my dear madam, such conquests to 
make : 

Antiquarians may value you high : 
But I swear I can't love for antiquity's sake. 

Such a poor virtuoso am I. 

I iiave seen many ruins all gilded with care. 
But the cracks were still plain to the eye : 

And I ne'er felt a passion to venture in there. 
But turn'd up my nose, and pass'd by ! 

I perhaps might have sigh'd in your magical chain 
When your lip had more freshness to deck it ; 

But I'd hate even Dian herself in the wane,'-^ 
She might then go to hell for a Hecate I 
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Noy no I when my heart's in these amorous faints, 
Which is seldom, thank Heaven ! the case ; 

For, by reading the Fathers, and Lives -of the 
Saints, 
I keep up a stock of good grace : 

But then 'tis the creature luxuriant and fresh 
That my passion with ecstasy owns ; 

For indeed, my dear madam, though fond of the 
flesh, 
I never was partial to bones I 



ON THE DEATH OF A LADY. 

Sweet spirit ! if thy airy sleep 
Nor sees my tears, nor hears my sighs. 

Oh ! I will weep, in luxury weep. 
Till the last heart'snlrop fills mine eyes. 

But if thy sainted soul can feel, 

And mingles in our misery ; 
Then, then, my breaking heart I'll seal — 

Thou shalt not hear one sigh from me ! 
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The beam of morn was on the stream, 
But sullen clouds the day deform : 

Thou wert, indeed, that morning beam. 
And death, alas! that sullen storm. 

Tiiou wert not form'd for living here, 
For thou wert kindred with the sky ; 

Yet, yet we held thee all so dear, 

We thought thou wert not form'd to die ! 



TO JULIA. 

Sweet is the dream, divinely sweet, 
When absent souls in fancy meet ! — 
At midnight, lOve ! I'll think of thee ! 
At midnight, love ! oh think of me ! 
Think that thou givest thy dearest kiss. 
And I will think I feel the bliss. 
Then, if thou blush, that blush be mine ; 
And, if I weep, the tear be thine I 
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TO . 

Can I again that form caress, 

Or on that lip in rapture twine ? 
No, no ! th^ lip that all may press 

Shall never more be pressed by mine. 

Can I again that look recal 

Which once could make me die for thee ? 
No, no I the eye that burns on alt 

Shall never more be prized by me ! 



WRITTEN IN THE BLANK LEAF OF A 
LADY'S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 

Here is one leaf reserved for me, 

From all thy sweet memorials free ; 

And here my simple song might tell 

The feelings thou must guess so well. 

But could I thus, within .thy mind, 

One little vacant corner find. 

Where no impression yet is seen, 

Where no memorial yet has been. 

Oh ! it should be my sweetest care 

To write my name for ever there I 

1 1. 
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SONG. 



Away with this pouting and sadness I 

Sweet girl I will you never give o*er ? 
I love you, by Heaven ! to madness. 

And what can I swear to you more ? 
Believe not the old woman's fable. 

That oaths are as short as a kiss ; 
I'll love you as long as Fm able, 

And swear for no longer than this. 

Then waste not the time with professions ; 

For not to be blest when we can, 
Is one of the darkest transgressions 

That happen 'twixt woman and man. — 
Pretty moralist ! why thus beginning 

My innocent warmth to reprove ? 
Heaven knows that I never loved sinning'^^ 

Except little sinnings in love ! 

If swearing, however, will do it, 

Come, bring me the calendar^ pray— 

I vow, by that lip, I'll go through it, 
And not miss a saint on my way. 
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The angels shall help me to wheedle ; 

m swear upon every one 
That e'er danced on the point of a needle^"^ 

Or rode on a beam of the sun I 

Oh ! why should Platonic control, love, 

£nchain an emotion so free ? 
Your soul, though a very sweet soul, love, 

Will ne'er be sufficient for me. 
If you think, by this coolness and scorning. 

To seem more angelic and bright, 
]3e an angel, my love, in the morning, 

But, oh I be a woman to-night I 



TO ROSA. 

Like him who trusts to summer skies, 
And puts his little bark to sea, 

Is he who, lured by smiling eyes, 
Consigns his simple heart to thee : 

* I beliere Mr. Little alluded here to a famoas question 
among the early schoolmen : *' How many thousand angels 
could dance on the point of a rery fine needle, without jost- 
ling one another?'' If he could have been thinking of the 
schools while he was writing this song, we cannot say '' canit 
indoctum,'*^ 
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For fickle is the summer wind, 
And sadly may the bark be toss'd ; 

For tliou art sure to change thy mind, 
And then the wretched heart is lost ! 



TO ROSA. 



Oh I why should the girl of my soul be in tears 

At a meeting of rapture like this, 
When the glooms of the past and the sorrow of 
years 

Have been paid by a moment of bliss ? 

Are they shed for that moment of blissful delight. 

Which dwells on her memory yet ? 
Do they flow like the dews of the amorous night, 

From the warmth of the sun that has set ? 

Oh ! sweet is the tear on. that languishing smile, 

That smile, which is loveliest then ; 
And if such are the drops that delight can beguile, 

Thou shalt weep them again and again ! 
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RONDEm. 



'' Good night ! good night !" — and is it so ? 

And must I from ray Rosa go? 

Oh, Rosa ! say " Good night !" once more, 

And rU repeat it o'er and o'er, 

Till the first glance of dawning light 

Shall find us saying, still, " Good night !" 

And still " Good night !" my Rosa, say — 
But whisper still, " A minute stay ;" 
And I will stay, and every minute 
Shall have an age of rapture in it. 
We'll kiss and kiss in quick delight, 
And murmur, while we kiss, " Good night 



i»> 



" Good night !" you'll murmur with a sigh, 

And tell me it is time to fly : 

And I will vow to kiss no more. 

Yet kiss you closer than before ; 

Till slumber seal our weary sight — 

And then, my love ! my soul ! *' Good night !" 
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AN ARGUMENT 
TO ANY PHILLIS OR CHLOE. 

I've oft been told by learned friars. 
That wishing and the crime are one, 

And Heaven punishes desires 

As much as if the deed were done. 

» 

If wishing damns us, you and I 

Are damn'd to all our heart's content ; 

Coine, then, at least we may enjoy 
Some pleasure for our punishment ! 



TO ROSA. 

WKITTEN DURING ILLNESS. 

The wisest soul, by anguish torn, 
Will soon unlearn the lore it knew ; 

And, when the shrining casket's worn. 
The gem within will tarnish too. 

But love's an essence of the soul, 

Which sinks not with this chain of clay ;• 
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Which throbs beyond the chill control 
Of withering pain or pale decay. 

And surely, when the touch of Death 
Dissolves the spirit's mortal ties, 

Love still attends the soaring breath, 
And makes it purer for the skies ! 

Oh, Rosa I when, to seek its sphere. 
My soul shall leave this orb of men,^ 

That love it found so blissful here 
Shall be its best of blisses then ! 

And, as in fabled dreams of old. 
Some airy genius, child of time, 

Presided o*er each star that roll*d 

And track'd it through its path sublime ; 

So thou, fair planet, not unled, 
Shalt through thy mortal orbit stray ; 

Thy lover's shade, divinely wed. 
Shall linger round thy wandering way. 

Let other spirits range the sky. 
And brighten in the solar gem ; 

111 bask beneath that lucid eye. 
Nor envy worlds of sons to them ! 
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And, oh ! if airy shapes may steal 
To mingle with a mortal frame, 

Then, then^ my love ! — ^but drop the veil ! 
Hide, hide from Heaven the unholy flame. 

No I — when that heart shall cease to beat. 
And when that breath at length is free ; 

Then, Rosa, soul to soul we'll meet, 
And mingle to eternity ! 



ANACREONTIQUE. 



in lachrymas verterat omne merum. 

Tib. lib. i. eleg. 5' 



Press the grape, and let it pour 
Around the board its purple shower ; 
And while the drops my goblet steep, 
ITl think — in tv(?e the clusters weep. 

Weep on, weep on, my pouting vine I 
Heaven grant no tears, but tears of wine. 
Weep on ; and, as thy sorrows flow, 
rU taste the luxury of woe ! 
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ANACREONTIQUE. 

Friend of my soul ! this goblet sip, 

'Twill chase that pensive tear ; 
'Tis not so sweet as woman's lip, 
But, oh I *tis more sincere. 
Like her delusive beam, 

'Twill steal away thy mind ; 
But, like Affection's dream, 
It leaves no sting behind I 

Come, twine the wreath, thy brows to shade ; 

These flowers were cuU'd at noon ; — 
Like woman's love the rose will fade, 
But, ah ! not half so soon ! 
For, though the flower's decay'd. 

Its fragrance is not o'er ; 
But once when love's betray'd, 
The heart can bloom no more ! 
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(( 



Neither do I condemn thee ; go, and sin no more ! *' 

St. JonN, chap, viii, 



Oh, woman ! if by simple wile 

Thy soul has stray'd from honour's track, 
'Tis mercy only can beguile, 

By gentle ways, the wanderer back. 

The stain that on thy virtue lies, 
Wash'd by thy tears, may yet decay ; 

As clouds that sully morning skies 
May all be wept in showers away. 

Go, go — be innocent, and live— 

The tongues of men may wound thee sore ; 
But Heaven in pity can forgive. 

And bids thee " go, and sin no more I' 



r»* 



LOYE AND MARRIAGE. 



E(£ue brevi verbo ferre perenne malum. — Secundus, eleg. vii. 

Still the question I must parry. 
Still a wayward truant prove : 
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Where I love, I must not marry ; 
Where I marry, cannot love. 

Were she fairest of creation. 

With the least presuming mind : 
Learned without affectation ; 

Not deceitful, yet refined ; 

Wise enough, but never rigid; 

Gay, but not too lightly free ; 
Chaste as snow, and yet not frigid ; 

Warm, yet satisfied with me : 

Were she all this ten times over, 

All that heaven to earth allows, 
I should be too much her lover 

Ever to become her spouse. 

Love will never bear enslaving ; 

Summer garments suit him best : 
Bliss itself is not worth having. 

If we're by compulsion blest. 
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THE KISS. 



Ilia nisi in lecto nusqiiam potuere doceri. 

Ovid, lib. ii. eleg. 5. 

Give me, my love, that billing kiss 

I taught you one delicious night, 
When, turning epicures in bliss, 

We tried inventions of delight. 

Come, gently steal my lips along. 

And let your lips in murmurs move, — 

Ah, no I — again — that kiss was wrong, — 
How can you be so dull, my love? 

'* Cease, cease I " the blushing girl replied — 
And in her milky arms she caught me — 

'' How can you thus your pupil chide ; 

" You know 'twas in the dark you taught me ! " 



TO MISS 



O.V HER ASKING THE AUTHOR WHY SHE HAD SLEEPLESS 

NIGHTS. 

Tll ask the sylph who round thee flies. 
And in thy breath his pinion dips, 
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Who suns him in thy lucent eyes, 
And faints upon thy sighing lips : 

ril ask him where 's the veil of sleep 
That used to shade thy looks of light ; 

And why those eyes their vigil keep, 
When other suns are sunk in night. 

And I will say — her angel breast 
Has never throbb'd with guilty ^ting ; 

Her bosom is the sweetest nest 

Where Slumber could repose ^is wing ! 

And I will say — her cheieks of flame, 

Which glow like roses in the sun, 
Have never felt a blush of shame. 

Except for what her eyes have done ! 

Then tell me, why, thou child of air ! 

Does Slumber from her eyelids rove ? 
What is her heart's iitipassion'd care ? — 

Perhaps, oh, sylph ! perhaps 'tis fove .' 
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NONSENSE. 



Good reader! if you e'er have seen. 

When Phoebus hastens to his pillow, 
The mermaids, with their tresses green, 

Dancing upon the western billow : 
If you have seen, at twilight dim, 
When the lone spirit's vesper hymn 

Floats wild along the winding shore z 
If you have seen, through mist of eve, 
The fairy train their ringlets weave, 
Glancing along the spangled green :— 

If you have seen all this, and more, 
God bless me ! what a deal you've seen ! 



TO JULIA. 

ON HEK BIRTH-DAY. 

When Time was entwining the garland of years. 
Which to crown my beloved was given. 

Though some of the leaves might be sullied with 
tears. 
Yet the flowers were all gathered in Heaven I 
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And long may this garland be sweet to the eye, 

May its verdure for ever be new I 
Young Love shall enrich it with many a sigh, 

And Pity shall nurse it with dew ! 



ELEGIAC STANZAS.* 

How sweetly could I lay my head 
Within the cold grave's silent breast ; 

Where Sorrow's tears no more are shed, 
No more the ills of life molest. 

For, ah ! my heart, how very soon 

The glittering dreams of youth are past ! 

And, long before it reach its noon, 
The sun of life is overcast. 

* This poem, and some others of the same pensive cast, 
we may sappose, were the result of the Jew melancholy mo- 
ments which a life so short and so pleasant as that of the 
author could have allowed. — E. 
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TO ROSA. 



A far consci va, c cumiilo d' amanti. Past. Fid, 



And are you then a thing of art, 
Seducing all and loving none ? 

x\nd have I strove to gain a heart 

Which every coxcomb thinks his own ? 

And do you, like the dotard's fire, 
Which, powerless of enjoying any, 

Feeds its abortive sick desire, 
By trifling impotent with many ? 

Do you thus seek to flirt a number, 
And through a round of danglers run, 

Because your lieart's insipid slumber 
Could never wake to feel for one ? 

Tell me at once if this be true. 
And I shall calm my jealous breast ; 

Shall learn to join the dangling crew. 
And share your simpers with the rest. 
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Bui if your heart be not so free, — 

Oh I if another sharre that- heart, 
Tell not the damning tale to me, 

But mingle mercy with your art. 

Vd rather think you black as hell, 

Than find you to be all divine. 
And know that heart could love so well. 

Yet know that heart would not be mine I 



LOVE IN A STORM. 



Quam juvat immites ventos audire cnbantcm, 

£t dominam tenero continuisse sinu. Tibullcs. 



Loud sung the wind in the ruins above. 

Which murmur'd the warnings of Time o*er 
our head ; 

While fearless we offered devotions to Love, 
The rude rock our pillow, the rushes our bed'. 

Damp was the chill of the wintry air, 

But it made us 'cling closer, and w>armly unite ; 

Dread was the Ughtning, and horrid its glare. 
But it show'd me my Julia i^ languid delight. 

VOL. VII. 12 
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To my bosom she nestled, and felt not a fear, 
Though the shower did beat, and the tempest 
did frown : 

Her sighs were as sweet, and her murmurs as dear, 
As if she lay lull'd on a pillow of down ! 



SONG. 

Jessy on a bank was sleeping, 
A flower beneath her bosom lay ; 

Love, upon her slumber creeping, 
Stole the flower, and flew away ! 

Pity, then, poor Jessy's ruin. 

Who, becalm'd by Slumber's wing. 
Never felt what Love was doing — 

Never dream'd of such a thing. 



THE SURPRISE. 

Chloris, I swear, by all I ever swore, 
That from this hour I shall not love thee more. — 
*• What ! love no more? Oh ! why this altered vow?" 
Because I cannot love thee more — than now I 
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TO A SLEEPING MAID. 

Wake, my life I thy lover's arms 
Are twined around tby sleeping charms : 
Wake, my love I and let desire 
Kindle those opening orbs of fire. 

Yet, sweetest, though the bliss delight thee, 
If the guilt, the shame affright thee. 
Still those orbs in darkness keep ; 
Sleep, my girl, or seem to sleep. 



TO PHILLIS. 



Phillis, you little rosy rake, 

Tiiat heart of yours I long to rifle 

Come, give it me, and do not make 
So much ado about a trifle ! 



SONG. 



When the heart's feeling 
Burns with concealing, 
Glances will tell what we fear to confess 
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Oh ! what an anguish 
Silent to languish. 
Could we not look all we wish to express 2 

When hair-expiring, 

Restless, desiring, 
Lovers wish something, but must not say what, 

Looks tell the wanting, 

Looks tell the granting. 
Looks betray all that the heart would be at. 



THE BALLAD.* 



Thou hast sent me a flowery band, 
And told me 'twas fresh from the field ; 

That the leaves were untouch'd by the hand, 
And the purest of odours would yield. 

And indeed it was fragrant and fair ; 

But, if it were handled by thee. 
It would bloom with a livelier air. 

And would surely be sweeter to me ! 

* This ballad was probably suggested by the following 
Epigram in Martial : 

Intactas qnare mittis mihi, PoUa, coronas, 
A te vexatas malo tenere rosas. Epig. zc. lib. it.— E. 
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Then take it, and let it entwine 
Thy tresses, so flowing and bright ; 

And each little flowVet will shine 
More rich than a gem to my sight. 

Let the odorous gale of thy breath 

Embalm it with many a sigh ; 
Nay, let it be wither'd to death 

Beneath the warm noon of thine eye. 

And, instead of the dew that it bears, 
Tlie dew dropping fresh from the tree ; 

On its leaves let me number the tears 
That affection has stolen from thee ! 



TO MRS. 



ON HER 

BEAUTIFUL TRANSLATION OF VOITURE'S KISS. 



iVIon ame sur ma livre ^tait lors toate enti^re. 

Pour savourer le miel qui sur la vdtre ^tait ; 

Mais en me retirant, elle resta derri^re, 

Tant de ce doux plaisir Pamorce Parr^toit ! Voit. 

Hov heavenly was the poet's doom. 
To breathe his spirit through a kiss ; 
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And lose within so sweet a tomb 
The trembling' messenger of bliss! 

Andy ah ! his soul returned to feel 
That it again could ravish'd be ; 

For in the kiss that thou didst steal. 
His life and soul have fled to thee ! 



TO A LADY. 

ON HER SINGING. 

Thy song has taught my heart to feel 

Those soothing thoughts of heavenly love, 

Wliich o'er the sainted spirits steal 
When list'ning to the spheres above ! 

When, tired of life and misery, 

I wish to sigh my latest breath, 
Oh, Emma ! I will fly to thee. 

And thou shalt sing me into death ! 

And if along thy lip and cheek 

That smile of heavenly softness play. 

Which, — ah ! forgive a mind that's weak,— 
So oft has stolen my mind away ; 
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Thou'lt seem an angel of the sky, 
That conies to charm me into bliss : 

I'll gaze and die — Who would not die, 
If death were half so sweet as this ? 



oe 



A DREAM. 

I THOUGHT this heart consuming lay 
On Cupid's burning shrine : 

I thought he stole thy heart away, 
And placed it near to mine. 

I saw thy heart begin to melt, 
Like ice before the sun ; 

Till both a glow congenial felt, 
And mingled into one ! 



WRITTEN IN A COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 

CALLED " THE BOOK OF FOLLIES}" 

In which ewery one that opened it should contribute 

something. 



TO THE BOOK OF FOLLIES. 

This tribute's from a wretched elf. 
Who hails thee emblem of himself! 
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The book of life, which I have traced, 
Has been, like thee, a motley waste 
Of follies scribbled o'er and o'er, 
One folly bringing hundreds more. . 
Some Lave indeed been writ so neat. 
In characters so fair, so sweet, 
That those who judge not too severely. 
Have said they love'd such follies dearly ! 
Yet still, book ! the allusion stands ; 
For these were penn'd h^ female hands i 
The rest, — alas ! I own the truth, — 
Have all been scribbled so uncouth, 
That Prudence, with a withering look. 
Disdainful flings away the book. 
Like thine, its pages here and there 
Have oft been stain'd with blots of care ; 
And sometimes hours of peace, 1 own. 
Upon some fairer leaves have shown. 
White as the snowings of that Heaven 
By which those hours of peace were given. 
But now no longer — such, oh ! such 
The blast of Disappointment's touch ! 
No longer now those hours appear ; 
Each leaf is sullied by a tear : 
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Blank, blank is every page with care, 
Not e'en a folly brightens there. 
Will they yet brighten ? — ^Never, never ! 
Then shut the book^ God ! for ever I 



WRITTEN IN THE SAME. 
TO THE PRETTY LITTLt MRS. 



IMPROMPTU. 



Magis venustatem an brevitatem mireris incertum est. 

Magrob. Sat, lib. ii. cap. a. 



This journal of folly's an emblem of me ; 

But what book shall we find emblematic of thee ? 

Oh ! shall we not say thou art Love's duodecimo ? 

•ft 

None can be prettier ; few can be less, you know. 
Such a volume in sheets yftte a volume of 

charms ; 
Or, if bound, it should only be bound in our 

arms! 



12. 
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SONG. 

Dear I in pity do not speak ; 

In your eyes I read it all, 
In the flushing of your cheek, 

In those tears that fall. 
Yes, yes, my soul ! I see 
You love, you live for only me ! 

Beam, yet beam that killing eye. 
Bid me expire in luscious pain ; 

But kiss me, kiss me while I die, 
And, oh ! I live again ! 

Still, my love ! with looking kill, 

And, oh ! revive with kisses still ! 



THE TEAR. 



On beds of snow the moonbeam slept, 
And chilly was the midnight gloom, 

When by the damp grave Ellen wept — 
Sweet maid ! it was her Lindor's tomb ! 

A warm tear gush'd, the wintry air 
CongeaVd it as it flow'd away : 
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All night it lay an ice-drop there, 
At morn it glitter'd in the ray ! 

An angel, wandering from her sphere, 
Who saw this bright, this frozen gem, 

To dew-eyed Pity brought the tear, 
And hung it on her diadem ! 



TO 



In bona cur qaisquam tertius ista yenit? Ovid. 

So ! Rosa turns her back on me. 
Thou walking monument ! for thee ; 
Wliose visage, like a grave-stone scribbled, 
With vanity bedaub'd, befribbled. 
Tells only to the reading eye. 
That underneath corrupting lie, 
Within thy heart's contagious tomb 
(As in a cemetery's gloom). 
Suspicion, rankling to infection, 
And all the worms of black reflection ! 

And thou art Rosa's dear elect, 

And thou hast won the lovely trifle ; 
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And I must bear repulse, neglect, 
And I must all my anguish stifle : 

While thou for ever linger'st nigh. 

Scowling, muttering, gloating, mumming, 

Like some sharp, busy, fretful fly, 
About a twinkling taper humming. 



TO JULIA. 

WEEPING. 



On ! if your tears are given to care. 
If real woe disturbs your peace. 

Come to my bosom, weeping fair ! 
And I will bid your weeping cease. 

But if with Fancy's vision'd fears, 

With dreams of woe your bosom thrill ; 

You look so lovely in your tears. 
That I must bid you drop them still ! 



SONG. 



Have you not seen the timid tear 
Steal trembling from mine eye ? 
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Have you not mark'd the flush of fear, 

Or caught the murmur'd sigh ? 
And can you think my love is chill, 

Nor fix'd on you alone ? 
And can you rend, by doubting still, 

A heart so much your own ? 

To you my soul's affections move 

Devoutly, warmly true ; 
My life has been a task of love, 

One long, long thought of you. 
If all your tender faith is o'er, 

If still my truth you'll try ; 
Alas ! I know but one proof more, — 

rU bless your name, and die ! 



THE SHIELD.* 



Oh ! did you not hear a voice of death ? 

And did you not mark the paly form 
Which rode on the silver mist of the heath, 

And sung a ghostly dirge in the storm ? 

^ This poem is perfectly in the taste of the present clay- 
** his nam plebecula gaudet.'' — E. 
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Was it a wailing bird of the gloom, 

Which shrieks on. the house of woe all night ? 

Or a shivering fiend that flew to a tomb, 
To howl and to feed till the glance of light ? 

Twas not the death-bird's cry from the wood, > 

Nor shivering fiend that hung in the blast ; 

'Twas the shade of Helderic — man of blood — 
It screams for the guilt of days that are past I 

See how the red, red lightning strays, 

And scares the gliding ghosts of tjie heath ! 

Now on the leafless yew it plays, 

Where hangs the shield of*this son of death ! 

That sliield is blushing with murderous stains ; 

Long has it hung from the cold yew's spray ; 
It is blown by storms and wash'd by rains. 

But neither can take the blood away ! 

Oft by that yew, on tlie blasted field. 

Demons dance to the red moon's light ; 
While the damp boughs creak, and the swinging 
shield 

Sings to the raving spirit of night ! 
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TO MRS. 



Yes, Heaven can witness how I strove 
To love thee with a spirit's love ; 
To make thy purer wish my own, 
And mingle with thy mind alone. 
Oh ! I appeal to those pure dreams 
In which my soul has hung on thee, 
And I've forgot thy witching form. 
And I've forgot the liquid beams 
That eye effuses, thrilling warm — 
Yes, yes, forgot each sensual charm, 
Each madd'ning spell of luxury. 
That could seduce my soul's desires, 
And bid it throb with guiltier fires.—* 
Such was my love, and many a time. 
When sleep has given thee to my breast. 
And thou hast seem'd to share the crime 
Which made thy. lover wildly blest ; 
E'en then, in all that rich delusion, 
When, by voluptuous visions fired. 
My soul, in rapture's warm confusion, 
Has on a phantom's lip expired ! 



L 
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E'en then some purer thoughts would steal 

Amid my senses' warm excess ; 

And at the moment— oh ! e'en then 

I've started from thy melting press, 

And blush'd for all I've dared to feel, 

Yet si(j;h*d to feel it all again !— 

Such was my love, and still, still 

I might have calm'd the unholy thrill : 

My heart might be a taintless shrine. 

And tliou its votive saint should be : 

There, there I'd make thee all divine, 

Myself divine in honoring thee. 

But, oh ! that night ! that fatal night ! 

When both bewilder'd, both betray'd. 

We sank beneath the flow of soul, 

Which for a moment mock'd control ; 

And on the dangerous kiss delay 'd. 

And almost yielded to delight ! 

God I how I wish'd, in that wild hour, 

That lips alone, thus stamp'd with heat. 

Had for a moment all the power 

To make our souls effusing meet ! 

Tiiat we might mingle by the breath 

In all of love's delicious death ; 
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And in a kiss at once be blest, 
As, oh ! we trembled at the rest I • 
Pity me, love ! I'll pity thee. 
If thou indeed has felt like me. 
All, all my bosom's peace is o'er ! 
At night, which was my hour of calm, 
When from the page of classic lore, 
From the pure fount of ancient lay, 
My soul has drawn the placid balm 
Which charm'd its little griefs away ; 
Ah I there I find that balm no more. 
Those spells, which make us oft forget 
The fleeting troubles of the day. 
In deeper sorrows only whet 
The stings they cannot tear away. 
When to my pillow rack'd I fly. 
With wearied sense and wakeful eye, 
While my brain maddens, where, where 
Is that serene consoling prayer. 
Which once has harbinger'd my rest, 
When the still soothing voice of Heaven 
Has seem'd to whisper in my breast, 
" Sleep on, thy errors are forgiven ! " 
No, though I still in semblance pray. 
My thoughts are wandering far away ; 
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And e'en the name of Deity 

Is murmur'd out in sighs for thee ! * 



ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY JULIA ON THE DEATH OF 

HER BROTHER. 

Though sorrow long has worn my heart ; 

Though every day I've counted o*cr 
Has brought a new and quickening smart 

To wounds that rankled fresh before ; 

Though in my earliest life bereft 

Of many a link by nature tied ; 
Though hope deceived, and pleasure left ; 

Though friends betray'd, and foes belied ; 

I still had hopes — for hope will stay 
After the sunset of delight ; 

* This irregular recurrence of the rhymes is adopted from 
the light poetry of the Fr'ench, and is, I think, particularly 
suited to express the varieties of feeling. In gentler emotions, 
the verse may flow periodic and regular; and in the transition 
to violent passion, can assume all the animated bbruptness of 
blank verse. Besides, by dispensing "witb the limits of distich 
and stanza, it allows an interesting suspension of the seii« 
timent. — E. 
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So like the star which ushers day, 
We scarce can think it heralds night ! 

I hoped that, after all its strife. 

My weary heart at length should rest. 

And, fainting from the waves of life, 
Find harbour in a brother's breast. 

That brother's breast was warm with truth. 
Was bright with honour's purest ray ; 

He was the dearest, gentlest youth — 
Oh ! why then was he torn away ? 

He should have stay'd, have linger'd here. 
To calm his Julia's every woe ; 

He should have chased each bitter tear. 
And not have caused those tears to flow. 

We saw his youthful soul expand 
In blooms of genius, nursed by taste ; 

While Science, with a fostering hand. 
Upon his brow her chaplet placed. 

We saw his gradual opening mind 
Enrich'd by all the graces dear ; 

Enlighten'd, social, and refined, 
In friendship firm, in love sincere. 
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Such was the yoath we loved so well ; 

Such were the hopes that fate denied— 
We loved, but, ah ! we could not tell 

How deep, how dearly, till he died ! 

Close as the fondest links could strain. 
Twined with my very heart he grew ; 

And by that fate which breaks the chain, 
The heart is almost broken too ! 



FANNY OF TIMMOL. 

A MAIL-CX)ACH ADVENTURE. 



Quadiigis petimus bene Tivere. Horace. 

Sweet Fanny of Timmol ! when first you came in 
To the close little carriage in which I was hurl'd, 

I thought to myself, if it were not a sin, 

I could teach you the prettiest tricks in the world. 

For your dear little lips, to their destiny true, 
Seem'd to know they were bom for the use of 
another ; 

And, to put me in mind of what I ought to do, 
Were eternally biting and kissing each other. 
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And then you were darting from eyelids so sly,— 
Half open, half shutting, — such tremulous light : 

Let them say what they will, I could read in your 
eye 
More comical things than I ever shall write. 

And oft, as we mingled our legs and our feet, 
I felt a pulsation, and cannot tell whether 

In yours or in mine — but I know it was sweet, 
And I think we both felt it and trembled to- 
gether. 

At length when arrived, at our supper we sat, 
I heard with a sigh, which had something of 
pain. 

That perhaps our last moment of meeting was that, 
And Fanny should go back to Timmol again. 

Yet I swore not that I was in love with you. 
Fanny, — 

Oh, no ! for I felt it could never be true ; 
I but said — what IVe said very often to many — 

There's few I would rather be kissing than you. 

Then first did I learn that you OBce had believed 
Some lover, the dearest and falsest of men ; 
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And so gently you spoke of the youth who deceived, 
That I thought you perhaps might be tempted 
again. 

But you told me that passion a moment amused, 
Was followed too oft by an age of repenting ; 

And check'd me so softly, that while you refused, 
Forgive me, dear girl, if I thought 'twas con- 
senting ! 

And still I entreated, and still you denied, 

Till I almost was made to beUeve you sincere ; 
Though I found that, in bidding me leave you^ 
you sigh'd. 
And when you repulsed me, 'twas done with a 
tear. 

In vain did I whisper, " There's nobody nigh;*' 
In vain with the tremors of passion implore ; 

Your excuse was a kiss, and a tear your reply — 
I acknowledged them both, and I ask'd for no 
more. 

Was I right ? — oh ! I cannot beUeve I was wrong. 

Poor Fanny is gone back to Timmol again ; 
And may Providence guide her uninjured along. 

Nor scatter her path with repentance and pain ! 
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By Heaven ! I would rather for ever forswear 
The Elysium that dwells on a beautiful breast. 

Than alarm for a moment the peace that is there, 
Or banish the doi^e from so hallow'd a nest ! 



A NIGHT THOUGHT. 

How oft a cloud, with envious veil, 
Obscures yon bashful light. 

Which seems so modestly to steal 
Along the waste of night ! 

'Tis thus the world's obtrusive wrongs 

Obscure with malice keen 
Some timid heart, which only longs 

To live and die unseen ! 



ELEGIAC STANZAS. 



Sic juvat perire. 

When wearied wretches sink to sleep, 
How heavenly soft their slumbers lie ! 

How sweet is death to those who weep. 
To those who weep and long to die ! 
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Saw you the soft and grassy bed. 

Where flow'rets deck the green earth's breast? 
'Tis there I wish to lay my head) 

'Tis there I wish to sleep at rest ! 

Oh ! let not tears embalm my tomb. 
None but the dews by twilight given ! 

Oh ! let not sighs disturb the gloom. 
None but the whispering winds of Heaven ! 



THE KISS. 



Grow to my lip, thou sacred kiss, 
On which my soul's beloved swore 

That there should come a time tif bliss 

When she would mock my hopes no more ; 

And fancy shall thy glow renew, 

In sighs at morn, and dreams at night. 

And none shall steal thy holy dew 
Till thou'rt absolved by rapture's rite. 

Sweet hours that are to make me blest. 
Oh I fly, like breezes, to the goal. 
And let my love, my more .than soul. 

Come panting to this fevered breast ; 
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And while in every glance I drink 
The rich overflowings of her taindj 

Oh ! let her all impassioned sink, 
In sweet abandonment resign'd, 

Blushing for all our struggles past, 

And murmuring, " I am thine at last !" 



TO 



With all my soul, then, let us part, 
Since both are anxious to be free ; 

And I will send you home your heart. 
If you will send back mine to me. 

We've had some happy hoars together. 
But joy must often change its wing ; 

And spring would be but gloomy weather, 
If we had nothing ebe but spring. 

'Tis not that I expect to find 
A more devoted, fond, and true one. 

With rosier cheek or sweeter mind — 
Enough for me that she's a new one. 

VOL. VII. 1 3 
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Thus let us leave the bower of loTe, 
Where we have loiter'd Ipng ia bliss ; 

And you may dowa that path-way roye, 
While I shall take my way tbipngh this. 

Our hearts have suffered little harm 

In this short fever of desire ; 
You have not lost a single charm. 

Nor I one spark of feeling fire. 

My kisses have not stain'd the rose 
Which Nature hung upon your lip ; 

And still your sigh with nect;^^ flows 
For many a raptured soul to sip. 

Farewell ! and when some other fair 
Shall call your wanderer to her arms, 

'Twill be my luxury to compare 
Her spells with your rememl^'d cl^^rms. 

" This cheek," I'll say, " is not so bright 
'' As one that used to meiet my kiss ; 

'< This eye has not such liquid lig^t 
<^ As one that used to talk of bliss I** 

Farewell ! and when some future lover 
Shall claim the heart which I resign,. 
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And in exulting joys discover 

All the cbanns that oace were mine ; 

I think I should be sweetly blest, 

If, in a soft imperfect sigh, 
You'd say, while to his bosom prest, 

He loves not half so well as I ! 



A REFLECTION AT SEA. 

See how, beneath the moonbeam's smile, 
You little billow heaves its breast. 

And foams and sparkles for awhile, 
And murmuring then subsides to rest. 

Thus man, the sport of bliss and care. 
Rises on Time's eventful sea ; 

And, having swell'd a moment there. 
Thus melts into eternity ! 
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AN INVITATION TO SUPPER. 
TO MRS. . 

Myself, dear Julia ! and the Sun, 
Have now two years of rambling run ; 
And he before his wheels has driven 
The grand menagerie of Heaven, 
While I have met on earth, I swear, 
As many brutes as he has there. 
The only difference I can see 
Betwixt the flaming god and me. 
Is, that his ways are periodic, 
And mine, I fear, are simply oddic. 
But, dearest girl I 'tis now a lapse 
Of two short years, or less, perhaps, 
Since you to me, and I to you, 
Vow'd to be ever fondly true ! — 
Ah, Julia ! those were pleasant times ! 
You loved me for my amorous rhymes ; 
And I loved you, because I thought 
'Twas so delicious to be taught 
By such a charming guide as you. 
With eyes of fire and lips of dew. 
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All I had often fancied o'er, 

But never, never felt before : 

The day flew by, and night was short 

For half our blisses, half our sport ! 

I know not how we changed, or why, 

Or if the first was you or I : 

Yet so 'tis now, we meet each other, 

And I'm no more than Julia's brother ; 

While she's so like my prudent sister. 

There's few would think how close Fve kiss'd her. 

But, Julia, let those matters pass ! 
If you will brim a sparkling glass 
To vanish'd hours of true delight, 
Come to me after dusk to-night. 
I'll have no other guest to meet you, 
But here alone I'll tSte^a^tete you. 
Over a little attic feast, 
As full of cordial soul at least. 
As those where Delia met TibuUus, 
Or Lesbia wanton'd with GatuUus. * 

^ Coenam, non sine candid^ pnellft. 

Cat. Carm. nii. 
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rU sing you many a rogui^ sonnet 
About it, at it, and upon it : 
And songs addressed, as if I loTed, 
To all the girls with whom We roved. 
Come, pr'ythee come, youll find me here. 
Like Horace, waiting for his dear.^ 
There shall not be to-night, t>n earth. 
Two souls more elegant in mirth ; 
And, though oar hey-day passion's fled. 
The spirit of the love that's dead 
Shall hover wanton o'er our head ; 
Like souls that round the grave will fly. 
In which their late possessors He : 
And who, my pretty Julia, knows. 
But when our warm remembrance glows, 
The ghost of Love may act anew. 
What Love when living used to do ! 

♦ puellam 



Ad mediam noctem expecto. 

HoR. lib. i. sat. 5. 
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AN ODE UPON MORNING. 

Turn to me, Love ! the morning rays 
Are glowing o'er thy languid charms ; 

Take one luxurious parting gaze, 
While yet I linger in thine arms. 

'Twas long before the noon of night 

I stole into thy bosom, dear ! 
And now the glance of dawning light 

Has found me still in dalliance here. 

Turn to me. Love ! the trembling gleams 
Of morn along thy white neck stray ; 

Away, away, you eiiTious beams, 
III chase you with my lips away ! - 

Oh ! is it not divine to think, — 
While all around were luU'd in night. 

While even the planets seemed to Wink,-^- 
We kept out vigils of delight ? 

The heart, that little world of ours. 

Unlike the drowsy world of care, 
Then, then awaked its sweetest powers. 

And all was animation there ! 
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Kiss me once more, and then I fly. 
Our parting would to noon-day last ; 

There, close that languid trembling eye. 
And sweetly dream of all the past I 

As soon as Night shall fix her seal 
Upon the eyes and lips of men. 

Oh, dearest I I will panting steal 
To nestle in thine arms again I 

Our joys shall take their stolen flight, 
Secret as those celestial spheres 

Which make sweet music all the night, 
['nheard by drowsy mortal ears ! 



SONG.* 

On ! nothing in life can sadden us. 

While we have wine and good humour in store ; 
With this, and a little of love to madden us, 

Sliow me the fool that can labour for more ! 

^ There are many spurious copies of this song in circula- 
ioii^ and it is universally attributed to a gentleman who has 
no more right than the Editor of these Poems to any share 
twhatever in the composition.— E. 
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Come, then, bid Ganymede fill ev'ry bowl for you, 
Fill them up brimmers, and drink as I call : 

I'm going to toast every nymph of my soul for you, 
Ay, on my soul, I'm in love with them all ! 

Dear creatures ! we can't live without them, 
They're all that is sweet and seducing to man I 

Looking, sighing about and about them, 

We dote on them, die for them, all that we can. 

Here's Phillis ! — whose innocent bosom 

Is always agog for some novel desires ; 
To-day to get lovers, to-morrow to lose 'em, 
Is all that the innocent Phillis requires. — 
Here's to the gay little Jessy I — who simpers 

So vastly good-humour'd, whatever is done ; 
She'll kiss you, and that without whining or 
whimpers, 
And do what you please with you — ^all out of 
fun! 

Dear creatures, etc. 

A bumper to Fanny !— I know you will scorn her, 
Because she's a prude, and her nose is so curl'd ; 

i3. 
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But if ever you chatted with Fa& in a earner^ 
You'd say she's the hest litde girl in the 
workL ! — 
Another to Lyddy ! — still struggling witih dnty, 
And asking her conscience still, *' whether she 
should ;" 
While her eyes, in the silent confesBion of beauty, 
Say, '* Only for something 1 certainly would !" 

Dear creeitures, etc. 

Fill for Chloe ! — bewitchingly simple, 

Who angles the heart without knowing her lure ; 
Still wounding around with a blush or a dimple. 

Nor seeming to feel that she also could cure ! — 
Here's pious Susan ! — ^the saint, who alone, sir, 

Gould ever have made me religions outri^t : 
For had I such a dear little saint of my own, sir, 

rd pray on my knees to her half the long night ! 

Dear creatures, etc. 
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Gome, tell me where the maid is found • 
Whose heart can love without deceit, 

And I will range the world around, 
To sigh one moment at her feet. 

Oh ! tell me where's her sainted home. 
What air receives her blessed sigh ; 

A pilgrimage of years Til roam 
To catch one sparkle of her eye ! 

And, if her cheek be rosy bright. 
While truth within her bosoni lies, 

I'll gaze upon her, mom and night, 

Till my heart leave me thr6u|;h my eyes ! 

Show me on earth a thing so rate, 

111 own all miracles are true ; 
To make one maid sincere and fair. 

Oh ! 'tis the utmost Heaven can do ! 
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SONG.* 

Sweetest love ! Fll not forget thee j 

Time shall only teach my hearty 
Fonder, warmer, to regret thee, 

Lovely, gentle as thou art ! — • 
Farewell, Bessy I 

Yet, oh I yet again well meet, love. 

And repose our hearts at last : 
Oh ! sure 'twill then be sweet, love, 

Calm to think on sorrows past. — 
Farewell, Bessy I 

Yes, my girl, the distant blessing 

Mayn't be always sought in vain ; 
And the moment of possessing — 

Wiirt not, love, repay our pain ? — 
Farewell, Bessy ! 

Still I feel my heart is breaking, 
When I think I stray from thee, 

* All these songs were adapted to airs which Mr. Little 
composed, and sometimes sang, for his friends : this may ac- 
count for the peculiarity of metre observable in many of 
them. — E. 
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Round the world that quiet seeking, 
Which i fear is not for me ! — 
Farewell, Bessy ! 

Calm to peace thy lover's bosom- 
Can it, dearest ! must it be? 

Thou within an hour shalt lose him, 
He for ever loses thee ! 
Farewell, Bessy ! 



SONG. 

If I swear by that eye, you'll allow 

Its look is so shifting and new, 
That the oath I might take on it now, 

The very next glance would undo I 

Those babies that nestle so sly, 

Such different arrows have got, 
That an oath on the glance of an eye 

Such as yours, may be off in a shot ! 

Should I swear by the dew on your Up, 
Though each moment the treasure renews, 

If my constancy wishes to trip, 
I may kiss off the oath when I choose I 
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Or a sigh may disperse from that flower 
The dew and the oath that are there ! 

And I'd make a new vow ey'ry hour, 
To lose them so sweetly in air ! 

But clear up that Heayen of your brow, 
Nor fancy my faith is a feather ; 

On my heart I will pledge you my vow, 
And they both must be broken together I 



JULIA'S KISS. 

When infant Bliss in roses slept, 
Cupid upon his slumber crept ; 
And, while a balmy sigh he stole, 
Exhaling from the infant's soul, 
He smiling said, *' With this, with this 
*' ril scent my Julia's burning kiss !" 

Nay, more ; he stole to Venus' bed, . 
Ere yet the sanguine flush had fled, 
Which Love's divinest, dearest flame 
Had kindled through her panting frame. 
Her soul still dwelt on memory's themes, 
Still floated in voluptuous dream? ; 
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And every joy she felt brfore 

In slumber now was acting o'er. 

From her ripe lips, which seem'd to thrill 

As in the war of kisses still, 

And amorous to each other clung, 

He stole the dew that trembling hung, 

And smiling said, " With this, witK this 

** ril bathe my Julia's burning kiss I" 



TO 



Remember him thou lea vest behind, 
Whose heart is warmly bound to thee, 

Close as the tenderest links can bind 
A heart as warm as heart can be. 

Oh ! I had long in freedom roved. 

Though many seem'd my soul to share ; 

'Twas passion when I thought I loved, 
'Twas fancy when I thought them fair. 

E'en she, my Muse's early theme. 
Beguiled me only while she warm'd ; 

'Twas young desire that fed the dream, 
And reason broke what passion form'd. 
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But thou — ah ! better had it been 
If I had still in freedom royed, 

If I had ne'er thy beauties seen, 
For then I never should have loyed I 

Then all the pain which lovers feel 
Had never to my heart been known ; 

But, ah ! the joys which lovers steal, 
Should they have ever been my own? 

Oh I trust me, when I swear thee this, 
Dearest I the pain of loving thee, 

The very pain, is sweeter bliss 
Than passion's wildest ecstasy ! 

That little cage I would not part, 
In which my soul is prison'd now. 

For the most light and winged heart 
That wantons on the passing vow. 

Still, my beloved! still keep in mind, 
However far removed from me. 

That there is one thou leavest behind 
Whose heart respires for only thee ! 

And , though ungenial ties have bound 
Thy fate unto another's care, 
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That arm, which clasps thy bosom round, 
Cannot confine the heart that's there. 

No, no! that heart is only mine. 

By ties all other ties above. 
For I have wed it at a shrine 

Where we have had no priest but Love I 



SONG. 

Fly from the world, O Bessy I to me, 

Thou'lt never find any sincerer ; 
rU give up the world, Bessy ! for thee, 

I can never meet any that's dearer ! 
Then tell me no more, with a tear and a sigh, 

That our loves will be censured by many ; 
All, all have their follies, and who will deny 
. That ours is the sweetest of any? 

When your lip has met mine, in abandonment 
sweet. 

Have we felt as if virtue forbid it? — 
Have we felt as if Heaven denied them to meet ? — 

No, rather 'twas Heaven that did it I 
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So innocent, love ! is the pleasure we sip. 

So little of guilt is there in it, 
That I wish all my errors were lodged on your lip, 

And I'd kiss them away in a minute I 

TJien come to your lover, oh ! fly to his shed, 

From a world which I know thou despisest ; 
And slumber will hoyer as light on our bed. 

As e'er on the couch of the wisest ! 
And when o'er our pillow the tempest is driven, 

And thou, pretty innocent ! fearest, 
I'll tell thee, it is not the chiding of Heaven, 

'Tis only our lullaby, dearest ! 

And, oh ! when we lie on our death-bed, my love I 

Looking back on the scene of our errors, 
A sigh from my Bessy shall plead then aboye, 

And Death be disarm'd of his terrors ! 
And each to the other embracing will say, 

'* Farewell! let us hope we're forgiven ! '* 
Thy last fading glance will illumine the way. 

And a kiss be our passport to Heaven I 
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SONG. 



Think on that look of humid ray, 

Which for a moment mix'd with mine, 

And for that moment seem'd to say, 
" I dare not, or I would be thine ! " 

Think, think on every smile and glance, 
On all thou hast to charm and moye ; 
And then forgive my bosom's trance, 
And tell me 'tis not sin to love ! 

Oh ! not to love thee were the sin; 

For sure, if Heaven's decrees be done. 
Thou, thou art destined still to win. 

As I was destined to be won! 



SONG. 



A CAPTIVE thus to thee, my girl. 
How sweetly shall I pass my age, 

Contented, like the playful squirrel. 
To wanton up and down my cage. 
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When Death shall envy joy like this, 
And come to shade our sunny weather. 

Be our last sigh the sigh of bliss, 

And both our souls exhaled together ! 



THE CATALOGUE. 

^' Gome, tell me," says Rosa, as, kissing and kiss'd, 

One day she reclined on my breast ; 
'' Come, tell me the number, repeat me the list 

" Of the nymphs you have loved and caress'd." — 
Oh, Rosa ! 'twas only my fancy that roved. 

My heart at the moment was free ; 
But I'll tell thee, my girl, how many IVe loved. 

And the number shall finish with thee ! 

My tutor was Kitty ; in infancy wild 

She taught me the way to be blest ; 
She taught me to love her, I loved like a child. 

But Kitty could fancy the rest. 
This lesson of dear and enrapturing lore 

I have never forgot, I allow ; 
I have had it bj rote very often before. 

But never bj' heart until now ! 
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Pretty Martha was next, and my soul was all 
flame, 

But my head was so full of romance. 
That I fancied her into some chivalry dame, 

And I was her knight of the lance ! 
But Martha was not of this fanciful school. 

And she laugh'd at her poor little knight; 
While I thought her a goddess, she thought me a 
fool, 

And I'll swear she was most in the right. 

My soul was now calm, till, by Gloris's looks. 

Again I was tempted to rove ; 
But Cloris, I found, was so learned in books, 

That she gave me more logic than love ! 
So I left this young Sappho, and hasten'd to fly 

To those sweeter logicians in bliss, 
Who argue the point with a soul-telling eye, 

And convince us at once with a kiss I 

Oh ! Susan was then all the world unto me, 

But Susan was piously given ; 
And the worst of it was, we could never agree 

On the road that was shortest to Heaven ! 
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'' Ob, Susan I " TV mA , in thr mtiwAtiMF miid 
'* What's devotion to thee or to me ? 

^^ I devoutly believe there's a heaven cm «tfA, 
'< And believe that that heaven's ia thee I " 



A FRAGMENT. 
TO . 

'TIS night, the spectred hour is nigh ! 
Pensive I hear the moaning blast 
Passing, with sad sepulchral sigh, 
My lyre that hangs neglected by, 
And seems to mourn for pleasures past ! 
That lyre was once attuned for thee 
To many a lay of fond delight, 
When all thy days were given to me. 
And mine was every blissful night. 
How oft I've languished by thy side. 
And while my heart's luxuriant tide 
Ran in wild riot through my veins, 

I've waked such sweetly-maddening strains, 

As if by inspiration's fire 

My soul was blended with my lyre I 
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V Oh ! wkilein every fainting note 
We beard the soul of pasaon float ; 
While in thy blue dissolving glance, 
I've raptured read thy bosom's trance, 
I've sung and trembled, kiss'd and sung ; 
Till, as we mingle breath with breath, 
Thy burning kisses parch my tongue, 
My hands drop listless, on the lyre, 
And, murmuring like a sw^cn in death, 
Upon thy bosom I expire I 
. Yes, I indeed remember well 
Those hours of pleasure past and o'er ; 
Why have I lived their sweets to tell ? 
To tell, but never feel them more ! 
I should have died, have sweetly died. 
In one of those impassion'd dreams. 
When languid, silent on thy breast, 
Drinking thine eyes' delicious beams, 
My soul has flutter'd froin its nest, 
And on thy lip just parting sigh'd ! 
Oh ! dying thus a death oC love^ 
To Heaven how dearly sbouldiLgQ I 
He well might hope for joy& above^ 
Who had begun them berei below I 
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SONG. 

Whlhe is the nymph, whose azure eye 
Can shine through rapture's tear ? 

The sun has sunk, the moon is high, 
And yet she comes not here ! 

Was that her footstep on the hill — 

Her voice upon the gale ? — 
No ; 'twas the wind, and all is still : 

Oh, maid of Marlivale ! 

Come to me, love, I've wander'd far, 
'Tis past the promised hour ; 

Come to mc, love, the twilight star 
Shall guide thee to my bower. 



SONG. 



When Time, who steals our years away. 
Shall steal our pleasures too, 

The memory of the past will stay, 
And half our joys renew. 
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Then, Chloe, when thy beauty's flower 

Shall feel the wintry air, 
Remembrance will recal the hour 

When thou alone wert fair ! 

Then talk no more of future gloom ; 

Our joys shall always last ; 
For hope shall brighten days to come, 

And memory gild the past ! 

Come, Chloe, fill the genial bowl, 

I drink to love and thee : 
Thou never canst decay in soul, 

Thou'lt still be young for me. 

And, as thy lips the tear-drop chase 

Which on my cheek they find, 
So hope shall steal away the trace) 

Which sorrow leaves behind ! 

Then fill the bowl — away with gloom ! 

Our joys shall always last ; 
For hope shall l»righten days to come, 

And memory gild the past ! 

But mark, at thought of future years 
When love shall lose its soul, 

VOL. VII, i4 
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My Cliloe drops her timid tears, 
They mingle with my bowl ! 

How like this bowl of wine^ my fair, 

Our loving life shall fleet ; 
Tiiough tears may sometimes mingle there, 

The draught will still be sweet ! 

Tlien fill the bowl — away with gloom ! 

Our joys shall always last ; 
For hope will brighten days to come, 

And memory gild the past ! 



THE SHRINE. 
TO . 

My fates had destined me to rove 
A long, long pilgrimage of love ; 
And many an altar on my way 
Has lured my pious steps to stay ; 
For, if the saint was young and fair, 
I turn'd and sung my vespers there. 
This, from a youthful pilgrim's fire, 
Is what your pretty saints require : 
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To pass, nor tell a single bead, 

With them would he profane indeed! 

But, trust me, all this young devotion 

Was but to keep my zeal in motion ; 

And, every humbler altar past, 

I now have reach'd the shrine at last I 



REUBEN AND ROSE, 



A TALE OF aOMACrCE. 



The darkness which hung upon Willumberg's walls 
Has long been remember'd with awe and dis- 

mav! 

•I 

For years not a sunbeam had play'd in its halls, 
And it seem'd as shut out from the regions of 
day; 

Though the valleys were brighten'd by many a 
beam, 
Yet none could the woods of the castle illume ; 
And the lightning which flash'd on the neighbour- 
ing stream, 
Flew back, as if fearing to enter the gloom ! 
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* ' Oh I when shall this horrible darkness disperse ? " 
Said Willumberg's lord to the seer of the 
cave i — 

*' It can never dispel," said the wizard of verse, 
" Till the bright star of chivalry's sunk in the 



wave ! " 



And who was the bright star of chivalry then ? 

Wiio could be but Reuben, the flower of the age ? 
For Reuben was first in the combat of men, 

Though Youth had scarce written his name on 
her page. 

For Willumberg's daughter his bosom had beat, 

For Rose, who was bright as the spirit of dawn, 
When with wand dropping diamonds, and silvery . 
feet, 
It walks o'er the flowers of the mountain and 
lawn ! 

Must Rose, then, from Reuben so fatally sever? 

Sad, sad were the words of the man in the cave, 
That darkness should cover the castle for ever. 

Or Reuben be sunk in the merciless wave ! 
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She flew to the wizard—" And tell me, oh tell! 

Shall my Reuben no more, be restored to my 
eyes?" — 
*' Yes, yes, — when a spirit shall toll the great bell 

Of the mouldering abbey, your Reuben shall 



rise ! " 



Twice, thrice he repeated " Your Reuben shall 
rise ! " 
And Rose felt a moment's release from her pain ; 
She wiped, while she listen'd, the tears from her 
eyes, 
And she hoped she might yet see h^r hero 
again I 

Her hero could smile at the terrors of death, 
When he felt that he died for the sire of his 
Rose ; 
To the Oder he flew, and there plunging beneath, 
In the lapse of the billows soon found his 
repose.— 

How strangely the order of destiny falls !— 
Not long in the waters the warrior lay, 
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When a sunbeam was seen to gfaiiice over the 
walls, 
And the castle of Willumberg bask'd ia the ray ! 

All, all but the soul of the maid was in light, 
Tliere sorrow and terror lay gloomy and blank : 

Two days did she wander, and all the long night, 
In quest of her love, on the wide river's bank. 

Oft, oft did she pause for the toll of the bell, 
And slie heard but the breathings of night in 
the air ; 
Long, long did she gaze on the watery swells 
And she saw but the foam of the white billow 
there. 

And often as midnight its veil would ondraw, 
As she look'd at the light of the moon in the 
stream, 
She thought 'twas his helmet of silver she saw. 
As the curl of the surge glittered -high in the 
beam. 

And now the third night was begemming the sky. 
Poor Rose on the cold dewy margent reclined. 
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There wept till the tear almost froze in her eye, 
When, — hark ! — 'twas the bell that came deep 
in the wind I 

She startled, and saw, through the glimmering 

shade, 
A form o'er the waters in majesty glide ; 
She knew 'twas her love, though his cheek was 
decay 'd. 
And his helmet of silver was wash'd by the tide. 

Was this what the seer of the cave had foretold ? — 
Dim, dim through the phantom the moon shot 
a gleam ; 

'Twas Reuben, but ah ! he was deathly and cold. 
And fleeted away like the spell of a dream ! 

Twice, thrice did he rise, and as often she thought 
From the bank to embrace him, but never, ah ! 
never! 

Then springing beneath, at a billow she caught, 
And sunk to repose on its bosom for ever ! 
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THE RING.* 

A TALE. 



Aimulus ille viri. Ovid. Amor. lib. ii. eleg. i5. 

The happy day at length arrived 

When Rupert was to wed 
The fairest maid in Saxony, 

And take her to his bed. 

As soon as morn was in the sky, 

The feast and sports began ; 
The men admired the happy maid. 

The maids the happy man. 

In many a sweet device of mirth 
The day was pass'd along ; 

*" 1 should be sorry to think that my friend had any serious 
intentions of frightening the nursery by this story : I rather 
hope — tliough the manner of it leads me to doubt— that his 
design was to ridicule that distempered taste which prefers 
those monsters of the fancy to the " speciosa miracula^of 
true poetic imagination. 

I find, by a note in the manuscript, that he met with this 
story in a German author, Fromman upon fascination, 
l)Ook iii. part. vi. chap. i8. On consulting the work, I per- 
ceive that Fromman quotes it from Beloacersis, among 
many other stories equally diabolical and interesting. — E, 
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And some the featly dance amused, 
And some the dulcet song. 

The younger maids with Isabel 

Disported through the bowers, 
And deck'd her robe, and crown'd her head 

With motley bridal flowers. 

The matrons all in rich attire, 

Within the castle walls, 
Sat listening to the choral strains 

That echo'd through* the halls. 

Young Rupert and his friends repaired 

Unto a spacious court, 
To strike the bounding tennis-ball 

In feat and manly sport. 

The bridegroom on his finger had 

The wedding-ring so bright, 
Which was to grace the lily hand 

Of Isabel that night. 

And fearing he might break die gem. 

Or lose it in the play. 
He look'd around the court, to see 

Where he the ring might lay. 

14. 
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Now in the court a statue stood. 
Which there fall long had been ; 

It was a Heathen goddess, or 
Perhaps a Heathen queen. 

Upon its marble finger then 

He tried the ring to fit ; 
And thinking it was safest there,. 

Thereon he fastened it. 

And now the tennis sports went on, 
Till they were wearied all, 

And messengers announced to them 
Their dinner in the hall. 

Young Rupert for his weddingning 

Unto the statue went ; 
But, oh ! how was he shocked to find 

The marble finger bent ! 

The hand was closed upon the ring 
With firm and mighty clasp; 

In vain he tried, and tried, and tried. 
He could not loose the grasp ! 

How sore surprised was Rupert's mind,- 
As well his mind might be ; 
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" rjl come," quoth he, " at ni^t again, 
When none are here to see." 

He went unto the feast, and much 

He thought upon his ring ; 
And much he wonder'd what could mean 

So very strange a thing ! . . 

The feast was o'er, and to the court 

He went without d^lay, 
Resolved to break the marble hand, 

And force the ring away ! 

But mark a stranger wonder still — 

The ring was there no more ; 
Yet was the marble hand ungrasp'd, 

And open as before ! 

He search'd the base, and all the court, 

And nothing could he find. 
But to the castle did return 

With sore bewildered mind. 

Within he fotmd them all in mirth, 

The night in' dancing flew ; 
The youth another ring procured, 

And none the adventure knew. 
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And now the priest has join'd their hands, 

The hours of love advance ! 
Jlupert ahnost forgets to think 

Upon the morn's mischance. 

Within tiie bed fair Isabel 

In blushing sweetness lay, 
Like flowers half-open'd by the dawn, 

And waiting for the day. 

And Rupert, by her lovely side, 

In youthful beauty glows. 
Like Phccbus, when he bends to cast 

His beams upon a rose ! 

And here my song should leave thenx both. 

Nor let the rest be told. 
But for the horrid, horrid tale 

It yet has to unfold ! 

Soon Rupert, 'twixt his bride and hiniy 

A death-cold carcase found ; 
He saw it not, but thought he felt 

Its arms embrace him round. 

He started up, and then returned. 
But found the phantom still ; 
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In vain he shrunk, it clipped him round. 
With damp and deadly chill ! 

And when he bent, the earthy lips 

A kiss of horror gave ; 
'Twas like the smell from charnel vaults, 

Or from the mouldering grave ! 

Ill-fated Rupert, wild and loud 

Thou criedst to thy wife, 
" Oh ! save me from this horrid fiend, 

My Isabel ! my life ! " 

But Isabel had nothing seen. 

She look'd around in vain ; 
And much she mourn'd the mad conceit ' 

That rack'd her Rupert's brain. 

At length from this invisible 

These words to Rupert came ; 
( Oh God ! while he did hear the words, 

What terrors shook his frame I ) 

^^ Husband ! husband ! Fve the ring 

Thou gavest to-day to me ; 
And thou'rt to me for ever wed. 

As T am wed to thee ! " 
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And all the night the demon lay 

Gold-chilling by his side, 
And strain'd him with such deadly grasp, 

He thought he should have died ! 

But when the dawn of day was near, 

The horrid phantom fled, 
And left the affrighted youth to weep 

By Isabel in bed. 

All, all that day a gloomy cloud 
Was seen on Rupert's brows ; 

Fair Isabel was likewise sad, 
But strove to cheer her spouse. 

And, as the day advanced, he thought 

Of coming night with fear : 
Ah ! that he must with terror view 

The bed that should be dear ! 

At length the second night arrived. 
Again their couch they press'd ; 

Poor Rupert hoped that all was o'er. 
And look'd for love and rest. 

But oh ! when midnight came, again 
The fiend was at his side, 
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And, as it strain'd him in its grasp, 
With howl exulting cried,—* 

** Husband ! husband ! I've the ring, 

The ring thou gayest to me ; 
And thou'rt to me for ever wed, 

As I am wed to thee ! " 

In agony of wild despair, 

He started from the bed ; 
And thus to his bewilder'd wife 

The trembling Rupert said : 

'' Oh Isabel ! dost thou not see 

A shape of horrors here, 
That strains me to the deadly kiss. 

And keeps me from my dear?" 

" No, no, my love I -my Rupert, I 

No shape of horrors see ; 
And much I mourn the phantasy 

That keeps my dear from me ! " 

This night, just like the night before. 

In terrors pass'd away. 
Nor did the demon vanish thence 

Before the dawn of day. 
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Says Rupert then, <^ My Isabel, 

Dear partner of my woe. 
To Father Austin's holy cave 

This instant will I go." 

Now Austin was a reverend man, 

Who acted wonders maint. 
Whom all the country round believed 

A devil or a saint I 

To Father Austin's holy cave 
Then Rupert went full straight, 

And told him all, and ask'd him how 
To remedy his fate. 

The father heard the youth, and then 

Retired awhile to pray ; 
And, having pray'd for half an hour^ 

Return'd, and thus did say : 

" There is a place where four roads meet. 

Which I will tell to thee ; 
Be there this eve, at fall of night. 

And list what thou shalt see. 

Thoult see a group of figures pass 
In strange disorder'd crowd. 
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Traveling by torch-lijjbt through the roads. 
With noises strange and loud. 

And one that's high above the rest, 

Terrific towering o'er, 
Will make thee know him at a glance, 

So I need say no more. 

To him from me these tablets give, 

They'll soon be understood ; 
Thou need'st not fear, but give them straight, 

I've scrawl'd them with my blood ! " 

The night-fall came, and Rupert all 

In pale amazement went 
To where th^ cross-roads met^ and he 

Was by the father sent. 

And lo ! a group of figures came 

In strange disorder'd crowd, 
Trav'ling by torch-light through the roads, 

With noises strange and Igud. 

And as the gloomy train advanced^ 

Rupert beheld from far 
A female form of wanton mien 

Seated upon a car. 
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And Rupert, as he gazed upon 

The loosely vested dame, 
Thought of the marble statue's look. 

For hers was just the same. 

Behind her walk'd a hideous form, 
With eye-balls flashing death ; 

Whene'er he breathed, a sulphur'd smoke 
Came burning in his breath I 

He seem'd the first of all the crowd 

Terrific towering o'er ; 
*' Yes, yes," said Rupert, " this is he. 

And I need ask no more.'* 

Then slow he went, and to this fiend 

The tablets trembling gave. 
Who look'd and read them with a yell 

That would disturb the grave. 

And when he saw the blood-scrawl'd name, 

His eyes with fury shine ; 
** I thought,*' cries he, " his time was out. 

But he must soon be mine I " 

Then darting at the youth a look, 
Which rent his soul with fear, 
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He went unto the female fiend, 
And whisper'd in her ear. 

The female fiend no sooner heard, 

Than with reluctant look , 
The very ring that Rupert lost 

She from her finger took. 

And, giving it unto the youth, 
With eyes that breathed of hell, 

She said in that tremendous voice 
Which he remember'd well : 

** In Austin's name take back the ring, 

The ring thou gavest to me ; 
And thouVt to me no longer wed. 

Nor longer I to thee." 

He took the ring, the rabbfe pass'd. 

He home return'd again ; 
His wife was then the happiest fair, 

The happiest he of men. 
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SONG. 
ON THE BIRTH-DAY OF MRS. . 

WRITTEN IN IRELAND. 

Of all my happiest hours of joy. 
And even I have had my measure. 

When hearts were full and every eye 
Has kindled with the beams of pleasure I 

Such hours as this I ne'er was given. 
So dear to friendship, dear to blisses ; 

Young Love himself looks down from heaven, 
To smile on such a day as this is ! 

Then, oh ! my friends, this hour improye. 
Let's feel as if we ne'er could sever ! 

And may the birth of her we love 
Be thus with joy remembered ever ! 

Oh ! banish every thought to-night, 
Which could disturb our soul's communion ! 

Abandon'd thus to dear delight. 
We'll e'en for once forget the Union ! 

On that let statesmen try their powers^ 

And tremble o'er the rights they'd die for ; 
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The union of the soul be ours, 
And every union else we sigh for ! 

Then, oh ! my friends, this hour improve, 
Let's feel as if we ne'er could sever ; 

And may the birth of her we love 
Be thus with joy remeniber'd ever ! 

In every eye around I mark 

The feelings of the heart o'erflowing, 

From every soul I catch the spark 
Of sympathy in friendship glowing ! 

Oh ! could such moments ever fly ; 

Oh ! that we ne'er were doom'd to lose 'em ; 
And all as bright as Charlotte's eye, 

And all as pure as Charlotte's bosom. 

But oh ! my friends, this hour improve, 
Let's feel as if we ne'er could sever ; 

And may the birth of her we love 
Be thus with joy re member 'd ever ! 

For me, whate'er my span of years, 
Whatever ^un may light my roving ; 

Whether I waste my life in tears, 
Or live, as now, for mirth and loving ! 
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This day shall come with aspect kind, 
Wherever Fate may cast your rover j 

He'll think of those he left behind, 

And drink a health to bliss that's over I 

Tlien, oh ! my friends, this hour improve, 
Let's feel as if we ne'er could sever ; 

And may the birth of her we love 
Re thus with joy remember'd ever ! 



TO A BOY WITH A WATCH. 

WRITTEN FOR A FRIEND. 

Is it not sweet, beloved youth, 
To rove through erudition's bowers. 

And cull the golden fruits of truth, 
And gather fancy's brilliant flowers ? 

And is it not more sweet than this 
To feel thy parent's hearts approving. 

And pay them back in sums of bliss 
The dear, the endless debt of loving ? 

It must be so to thee, my youth j 
With this idea toil is lighter ; 
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This sweetens all the fruits of truth, 

And makes the flowers of fancy brighter ! 

The little gift we send thee, boy, 

May sometimes teach thy soul to ponder, 

If indolence or syren joy 

Should ever tempt that soul to wander. 

'Twill tell thee that the winged day 
Can ne'er be chained by man's endeavour ; 

That life and time shall fade away, 

While heaven and virtue bloom for ever ! 



FRAGMENTS OF COLLEGE EXERCISES. 



Nobilitas sola est aKpie tinica rrrtus. Jvv. 



Mark those proud boasters of a splendid line. 
Like gilded ruins, mouldering while they shine, 
How heavy sits that weight of alien show. 
Like martial helm upon an infant's brow ; 
Those borro w'd splendours, whose contrasting light 
Throws back the native shades in deeper night* 
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Ask the proud train who glory's shade pursue , 
Where are the arts by which that glory grew ? 
The genuine virtues that with eagle-gaze 
Sought young Renown in all her orient blaze? 
Where is the heart by chymic truth refined, 
The exploring soul, whose eye had read mankind ? 
Where are the links that twined with heavenly art, 
His country's interest round the patriot's heart ? 
Where is the tongue that scatter'd words of fire ? 
The spirit breathing through the poet's lyre ? 
Do these descend with all that tide of fame 
Which vainly waters an unfruitful name ? 

¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ M 



Justum bellnm cpiibus necessarium, et pia anna qulbDs nulla 
nisi in armis rclinquitnr spes. Livy. 



Is there no call, no consecrating cause, 
Approved by Heaven, ordain'd by Nature's laws. 
Where justice flies the herald of our way, 
And truth's pure beams upon the banners play ? 
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Yes, there's a call, sweet as an angel's breath 
To slumbering babes, or innocence in death ; 
And urgent as the tongue of heaven within, 
When the mind's balance trembles upon sin. 

Oh ! 'tis our country's voice, whose claims should 

meet 
An echo in the soul's most deep retreat ; 
Along the heart's responding string should run, 
Nor let a tone there vibrate — but the one ! 



SONG.* 

Mary, 1 believed thee true. 

And I was blest in thus believing ; 

But now I mourn that e'er I knew 
A girl so fair and so deceiving I 

Few have ever loved like me, — 
Oh ! I have loved thee too sincerely I 

And few have e'er deceived like thee,-^— 
Alas ! deceived me too severely I 

* I believe these words were adapted by Mr. Little to the 
pathetic Scotch air '' Galla Water.**— -E. 

k VOL. VII. 1 5 
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Fare thee well ! yet think awhile 

On one whose bosom bleeds to doubt thee ; 
Who now would rather trust that smile, 

And die with thee than live without thee ! 

Fare thee well I 111 think of thee, 
Thou leavest me many a bitter token ; 

For see, distracting woman I see. 

My peace is gone, my'heart is broken I — 
Fare thee well ! 



SONG. 



Why does azure deck the sky ? 

'Tis to be like thy looks of blue ; 
Why is red the rose's dye ? 

Because it is thy blushes' hue. 
All that's fair, by Love's decree, 
Has been made resembling thee ! 

Why is falling snow so white, 
But to be like thy bosom iair 7 

Why are solar beams so bright? 
That they may seem thy golden hair ! 
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All that's bright, by Love's decree. 
Has been made resembUng thee ! 

Why are Nature's beauties felt ? 

Oh ! 'tis thine in her we see ! 
Why has music power to melt ? 

Oh ! because it speaks like thee. 
All that's sweet, by Love's decree, 
Has been made resembling thee ! 



MORALITY. 
A FAMILUR EPISTLE. 

ADDRESSED TO J. AT — NS^, ESQ. M.R.I.A.* 

Though long at school and college^ dozing 
On books of rhyme and books of prosing. 
And copying from their moral pages, 
Fine recipes for forming sages ; 

* The gentleman to whom this poem is addressed is the 
author of some esteeizied works, and was Bfr. Little*8 most 
particular friend. I have heard Mr. Little very frequently 
speak of him as one in whom ^' the elements were so mixed," 
that neither in his head nor heart had nature left any defi. 
ciency.— E. 
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Though long with those divines at school, 
Who think to make us good by rule ; 
Who, in methodic forms advancing, 
Teaching morality like dancing, 
Tell us, for Heaven or money's sake, 
What steps we are through life to take : 
Though thus, my friend, so long employ'd. 
And so much midnight oil destroy 'd^ 
I must confess, my searches past, 
I only learn'd to doubt at last. 

I find the doctors and the sages 

Have differ'd in all climes and ages, 

And two in fifty scarce agree 

On what is pure morality ! 

Tis like the rainbow's shifting zone. 

And every vision makes its own. 

The doctors of the Porch advise, 
As modes of being great and wise. 
That we should cease to own or know 
The luxuries that from feeling flow. 

^' Reason alone must claim direction , 
And Apathy's the soul's perfection. 
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Like a dull lake the heart must lie ; 
Nor passion's gale nor pleasure's sigh, 
Though heaven the breeze, the breath supplied, 
Must curl the waye or STrell the tide ! '* 

Such was the rigid Zeno's plan 

To form his philosophic man ;. 

Such were the modes he taught mankind 

To weed the garden of the mind ; 

They tore away some weeds^ 'tis true, 

But all the flowers were ravished too ! 

Now listen to the wily strains. 

Which, on Gyrene's sandy plains. 

When Pleasure, nymph with loosen'd zone, 

Usurp'd the philosophic throne ; 

Hear what the courtly sage's ♦ tongue 

To his surrounding pupils sung : 

** Pleasure's the only noble end 
To which all human powers should tend, 
And Virtue gives her heavenly lore, 
But to make Pleasure please us more I 

* Aristippns. 
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342 little's poeiis. 

Wisdom and she were both designed 
To make the senses more refined, 
That man might revel, free from cloying, 
Then most a sage, when most enjoying I " 

Is this morality ? — Oh, no I 

E'en I a wiser path could show. 

The flower within this vase confined, 

The pure, the unfading flower of mind, 

Must not throw all its sweets away 

Upon a mortal mould of clay ; 

No, no ! its richest breath should rise 

In virtue's incense to the skies ! 

But thus it is, all sects we see 

Have watch-words of morality : 

Some cry out Venus, others Jove ; 

Here 'tis religion, there 'tis love ! 

But while they thus so widely wander, 

While mystics dream, and doctors ponder. 

And some, in dialectics firm, 

Seek virtue in a middle term ; 

While thus they strive, in Heaven's defiance, 

To chain morality with science ; 



